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3. It is practical. It has been tested in the classroom and is 
the result of years of thoughtful teaching. 


4. It provides more review and drill on common words than 
any other speller. 


5. It teaches wordsjas they occur in phrases and in sentences 
as well as singly.: 


6. Itis varied. There is nut a trace of deadening routine. 


7. It is interesting. The interest springs from the matter 
itself, not from something outside of spelling. 


8. 1t provides for the vocabulary the pupil will need to use in 
his written work—no unusual and unnecessary words. 


9. It teaches homonyms separately, so that they will not be 
confused. 


10.g1t [groups together words of similar meaning and thus 
induces thought.- 


11. It leads§the pupil to make his own rules for spelling. 


12, It teaches pupils to see difficult combinations of letters 
and to scrutinize new words for such combinations. 


13. It not only sends the pupil to the dictionary but shows 
him how to use it. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. “ 


GATEWAY OF THE SAN JOAQUIN. 

Stockton, the gateway of the San Joaquin val- 
ley, is a city of remarkable achievements and 
unsurpassed possibilities, 

San Joaquin county, of which Stockton is 4he 
social, Commercial, and financial centre, com- 
mands the railway approach to San Francisco 
‘bay and the vast Pacific traffic, but it also con- 


and in the acre yield of beans, onions, grapes, 
cherries, and olives. In ten years intensified 
farming has eliminated wheat and rye as im- 
portant crops, and the county ships East by the 
carload, often by the trainload, thirty-three differ- 
ent agricultural products. 

In 1900 there were fewer than 2,000 farms in 
the county; now there are more than 6,000. 


REAR VIEW OF STEAM PLOW CUTTING 22 FURROUGHS AT A TIME, STOCKTON. 


trols the tidal terminus to the great agricultural 
plain of the famous San Joaquin valley. 

In San Joaquin county 870,000 acres are as- 
sessed as farm lands, and intensified farming has 
brought the yield of 60,000 acres ahead of the 
yield of the entire 870,000 tén years earlier. This 
suggests merely what is on the way. 

San Joaquin has more miles of navigable water 
than any other equal agricultural area in America. 
It also has more facilities for railroad transporta- 
tion. There are in the county 400 miles of navi- 
gable streams with 800 miles of river frontage. 
There are also 240 miles of steam railroads, 
eighty miles of interurban electric railroads, and 
1,200 miles of improved highways. 

It is asserted by those who should know that 
no farm in the county is more than four miles 
from steam, electric, or water transportation. 

In 1900 this county, according to the United 
States census, led all other counties west of the 
Missouri river in wheat, barley, rye, and potatoes, 


Then ‘there were fewer than 700 farms of less 
than 100 acres, now there are more than 3,500. 
There are 1,600 farms of twenty acres or less on 
which men are not only getting a good living, but 
are becoming forehanded. 

The population of the county is thirty-seven to 
the square mile, a densgr population than in any 
other agricultural county of the West. 

The farm output of the valley is $17,000,000, 
and the manufacturing output $14,000,000. Most 
of the latter is for farm equipment. 

The spirit of the people may well be seen from 
the fact that the county by a vote of more than 
three to one voted $2,000,000 for the best of 
county roads, and Stockton, that will pay most 
of the bill and have almost none of the roads, 
voted for the appropriation, six to one. There 
will be 250 miles of this county highway. 

I was in one vineyard of forty acres for the 
yield. of which on the vines this past season the 
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owner took $19,000. There are 40,000 acres of 
vineyards yielding, in Tokay grapes alone, 2,000 
ear loads. Twenty tons of Tokay grapes to the 
acre is not an unusual yield, and a profit of $500 
an acre from a vineyard surprises no one, though 
it does delight every one. 

The method of facing problems is interesting. 


April 27, 1913 


lously profitable crops. Aside from the thirty- 
three products that are shipped by train loads, 
there are many others that are no less profitable, 
such as figs, olives, English walnuts, and- various 
garden vegetables. 

It was a series of notable experiences to ride in 
a speeding automobile for miles and miles 


4 
‘> 


HARVESTING CELERY NEAR STOCKTON. 


For instance, on one 800-acre orchard the engine 
for pumping for irrigation purposes is run the 
year round on the prunings from the trees. 
The vineyards are trimmed down to the stump 
each season, and the trimmings are burned in an 
iron cart which is drawn through the vineyard 


through vineyards, peach, pear, cherry, walnut, 
and olive orchards; ride on a steam launch for 
miles among the famous diked farms of the 
delta of the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys; 
er go forty miles in an automobile out among 
the foothills of the Sierras and pitch a camp for 


AN IRON WAGON IN WHICH THEY BURN THE TRIMMINGS OF THE VINEYARD AS THEY 
DRIVE ALONG. 


as they prune, and the valuable ashes are 
sprinkled over the ground en route. 

The present glory of Stockton and the famous 
county that it dominates is the variety of fabu- 


the day, with orchards and vineyards to the west 
of us, the snow-peaked Sierras to the east of us, 
and exquisite hills and picturesque Jack rabbits 
all about us. 
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PAPER CUTT ING AND DRAWING IN STOCKTON. 


THE PEDAGOGY OF LEARNING AN AUTOMOBILE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN, 
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Houston, Texas. 


It has been so long since some of us made a 
conscious effort to learn to do something new 
that we almost forget how the children feel when 
they undertake, day by day, new tasks. 

Not long ago, however, the writer had occa- 
sion to undertake to learn how to run an automo- 
bile. In this process his sympathy for the chil- 
dren was developed, and he received some light 
on several points connected with their work. 

I remember that my first impression was 
rather that of bewilderment at the complexity of 
the machinery. It seemed to me that there was 
such a confusion of switches, levers, wheels, 
brakes, and other parts of machinery that only a 
skilled mechanic could make heads or tails out of 
it. I was both surprised and relieved to find out 
how few of these things are really necessary to be 
learned, so far as the simple operation of the car 
is concerned. The man who taught me was an 
admirable teacher in some respects, though I 
think now that in others I could make him some 
suggestions as to the process of teaching. 

The first lesson was devoted to teaching one 
thing, and one thing only; namely, the process 
of steering. At the end of an hour’s time I had 
learned to handle the steering wheel well enough 
to stay in the road, at least, and to turn to the 
right or left if desired. t 

The second lesson was intended to familiarize 
me with those parts of the car which are needed in 
the mere mechanical operation of stopping, start- 
ing, running, and guiding it. I found, to my sur- 
prise, that there were, in reality, comparatively few 
of these. They may be named about as follows: 
The crank, the steering wheel, the switch from 
the battery to the magneto, the clutch, the ac- 
celerator and the foot brake, the speed: lever with 
its four positions, the emergency brake, the 
sparker, and the gasoline lever. 

There are comparatively few of these. Any 
intelligent person can learn in fifteen minutes 
enough about these to enable him to operate his 
car satisfactorily. 


But this is far from being all that the beginner 
needs to learn to insure safety and comfort. 
After learning these things, he must practice, 
practice, practice. No matter how well he may 
believe that he knows the fact that he should push 
the clutch out before pushing the brake in, he 
needs a great deal of practice before he can be 
sure that in an emergency he will not forget to do 
this. There is a wide difference between merely 
knowing a thing and knowing it so well that you 
can always act upon the knowledge. 

In fifteen minutes I had enough knowledge to 
enable me to run the car; in a few hours I was 
able to stop and start the car, to guide it, and to 
keep from having any serious accidents. It was 
weeks and months before I could control it well 
enough to feel the same degree of confidence that 
I had previously felt with the horse I had driven. 
I am not yet a racer, or really a highly expert 
driver, and never expect to be. 

It was not until I had gotten fairly good con- 
trol of the car that I began to take much thought 
as to its interior mechanism. This I found to be 


a world in itself. It is one thing to be able to - 


drive a car, and still another to know how to 
lubricate all its parts, to take proper care of it, 
and to adjust the little troubles that may arise. 
To get a fairly good hold upon these things takes 
the average man, unless especially gifted in work- 
ing with machinery, several years. I have by 
now reached the stage where I know the differ- 
ence between the carburetor and the differential, 
or between the commutator and the transmission. 
I still take most of my troubles, however, to the 
man who sold me the car. I notice that he ad- 
justs some of them, but that in some cases even 
he refers them to his skilled mechanic. 

There is still another stage of education as to 
automobiles. It consists in the theoretic part, 
such as the calculation of horse power, kinetic 
energy, etc. I believe 1 know more about this 
now than the man who sold me the car. Iam 
sure that the teacher of physics in our high 
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-school knows a great deal more about it than I 
.do, though I doubt if he could either start or 
stop an automobile. For ordinary purposes tuis 
“branch of automobile education is almost totally 
-separate from the ones before. If, however, a 
-man wished to become an expert on automobiles, 
and to occupy a high-priced position in the 
factories, he would need this line of training. 
Merely to run a car, to sell it, or even to repair 

“ it, he does not need this at all. 

I think we may summarize the steps in an auto- 
mobile education under the following four 
‘heads :— 

1. A mere knowledge of the parts of the car 
necessary in the process of operating it. To ac- 
- quire this takes about fifteen minutes. 

2. Sufficient practice to enable one to use this 
knowledge with ease, safety, and facility. This 
requires from a week to six months of time. It 
-is a gradual, but progressive, process. 

3... Such knowledge of the interior mechanism 
of the car as will enable you to care for it prop- 
~erly, and to adjust minor difficulties that may 
_arise. This requires from six months to five 
_years of time. 

4. A theoretic knowledge of the car. This 
“has little, if any, bearing on the operation of the 
- car, and little, if any, dependence upon the other 
three stages. 

It is my belief, furthermore, that these four 
-stages may be found in almost any line of edu- 
-cational work. We do not always accord to each 
stage that amount of importance or that amount 
of time that it should have. In arithmetic, for 
.instance, we teach the children the process of 
_long division, and then expect them to be adepts 
at long division without the lapse of further time. 
“We teach them how to add, and then expect them 
«to be good at addition. As a matter of fact, it 
-requires from fifty to a hundred times the amount 
of time to become expert in any process than it 
_ does to learn that process. 

In fact, I believe that step 2 is habitually 
slighted in most, if not all, of our educational 
work. 

Moreover, it seems to me that these four 
-stages represent, with at least reasonable ac- 
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curacy, the stages of work in our various 
- schools :— 

Part 1 stands for the work of our primary 
grades. The child there needs merely to acquire 


a few of the truths for which he will have most 
immediate use. 
Part 2 represents the work of the intermediate 


-grades. The child there needs chiefly to do the 
.things he has learned to do in the primary 
grades. Prominent among these things are 


reading, writing, and the elementary processes of 
. arithmetic. 

Part 3 may stand for the high school work. 
Here the child should learn a little bit more 
about the inside of things than is absolutely 
-needed in the simple daily tasks of life. How- 
ever, what he learns should still have its imme- 
-diate bearing on his life by enabling him to have 
a fuller knowledge of the things with which he 
-works. 


EDUCATION 


Part 4 is the work of the college or the uni- 
versity. We should remember that for the ordi- 
nary child this has little or no immediate con- 
nection with the other three parts. It is, 
properly so called, “higher education.” Its 
value in most instances is “cultural”—whatever 
that means. For those few who will occupy high 
positions in life its value may be more immediate. 

We do not always recognize these distinctions. 
We sometimes perplex our children about transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs when they really need 
to learn to write good English. This would be 
about as wise as to lecture the beginner in 
automobiling on the construction of the. carbure- 
tor. 

It takes a great deal of doing to vitalize a very 
little of knowing. 


April 27, 1911 


WHOLESOME WORDS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN N, DAVIS, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


It is hard for us to get away from the old 
idea that the grades are made for the high school 
and ‘that the high school must meet the require- 
ments of college. It is owing to this idea that 
many children are made to fail in our school, and, 
as a result, are driven out through being dis- 
couraged. Our school should prepare all stu- 
dents for the university who want to attend it; 
but that is only a part of its work. 

The causes of failure of children in the public 
schools may be said to be found in the following 
things: First, the antagonism of the pupils 
toward teacher; second, lack of interest on the 
part of the pupil; third, poor attendance; fourth, 
failure onsaccount of the poor health of the child; 
fifth, incapacity through mental weakness of the 
child. 

The first two, the lack of interest and a feeling 
of antagonism toward teachers, are fiardly 
separable. Lack of interest in any subject taught 
is found when a child does not understand that 
subject. This is generally due to the method of 
teaching a subject. There are a few children, of 
course, who are absolutely unable to do certain 
kinds of work, but who are very apt at other 


_kinds of work. This class of children is relatively 


in the minority. I have tested scores of students 
who seem to be wanting in interest in any sub- 
ject; and from records which I -have kept it is 
found that nineteen out of twenty gained interest 
in that subject in which they had lost interest 
when that subject was presented to them in a way 
that they understood it. Lack of interest there- 
fore is generally due to some fault in the teaching 
ot the subject or to apathy or antagonism toward 
teachers. 

The fault in teaching is due to a few things: 
First, a lack of a clear understanding of the 
teacher as to the meaning and relation of the sub- 
ject which she teaches, to the real life of the child; 
second, teaching the subject instead of teaching 
the subject to the child; and third, a lack of ap- 
preciation of the mental development of the child. 
This last mentioned fact leads the teacher to try 
to teach too many things to the child, and thus it 
leads to the doing of poor work in everything. 
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The lack of interest in subjects usually taught in 
the high school will not develop in any child 
who is properly taught unless there is some 
mental or physical defect in that child. 

A state of antagonism toward a teacher or a 
state of apathy toward her and her work is the 
most potent factor in producing lack of interest in 
school. The two together wiJl eventually lead to 
failure. I never knew a student (provided he 
attended regularly and his health was good) to 
make a failure in any subject or in any class 
when the teacher had the respect and admiration 
of that student. The nrst duty of a _ teacher, 
therefore, is to win the respect of a student. For 
respect is the immediate forerunner of admira- 
tion. The personality of the teacher is the “all 
in all” in school work.—Report. 


GIVE US A PLACE TO PLAY. 


_ BY JOHN L. SHROY, 
Frances E. Willard School, Philadelphia. 


“Git out!” yells the cop, “’r I’ll soon put a stop 

To y’er nerve rackin’ din by runnin’ you in. 

You won't play on the street when I’m on this beat, 
So chase y’urself hence. Git away from that fence!” 
An’ the cop, he’s the law, an’ we’ve got to obey, 

But he don’t tell us what ’r where we can play, 


“Git out!” yells the man when we kick his ash can. 
Then he calls us vile toughs, an’ villains and roughs, 
An’ names if I said would knock mother dead. 
We run all our might to get out of his sight, 

An’ bump into people, who kick us away 

An’ growl, but don’t mention a place we can play. 


“Git out of the way!” yells a man with a dray 

As he nearly runs down my chum, Billy Brown; 

He raises hts whip, and then all of us skip. 

But we only change streets, for where else can we go 
To escape cops and drivers—does any one know? 


If you were a lad; didn’t mean to be bad, 

Had no place to meet except in the street, 

No place to play ball ’r “tagger” at all, 

No place just to yell when y’ur feelin’ real well, 

Now, honest and true, what on earth would you do? 
Why, you’d swear an’ make bets an’ smoke cigarettes; 
You'd gamble an’ fight, an’ throw stones just for spite. 
You’d try to live down to the names you were named, 
An’ you'd lie, with the gang, without feelin’ ashamed. 


Big brothers of ours, we want to do right, 

But try as we will, it’s a hard, uphill fight. 

We'd rather play ball in a place where we dare, 
Than skulk near a corner an’ gamble an’ swear. 
We'd rather clim’ ladders an’ act on a bar, 

Than dodge a policeman ’r hang on a car. 

It’s up to you, brothers; come, please don’t delay; 
But establish a place where us fellows can play. 
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.made normal and competent to take care of him- 
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RETARDED OR FEEBLE-MINDED. 


In every public school system are found cer- as 
tain children who are temporarily sub-normal or . 
retarded, and also those who are , permanently as: 
sub-normal or feeble-minded. 

The Training School for Mentally Deficient 
Children at Vineland, N. J., has been for several 
years investigating these conditions, endeavor- 
ing to draw the line between retardation and ar-: 
rest of development. While this line cannot be- 
accurately drawn, it appears that there is one me 
class (the Moron) who are permanently sub- ee 
normal, although they are usually supposed to be Bors: 
only temporarily sub-normal. 

Temporarily sub-normal children are those~ 
whose backwardness is due to sickness, physical. 
impairment, or unfavorable environment. When 
the cause is removed, the child progresses at the~ 
normal rate. 

Permanently sub-normal, if not-at once totally~ 
arrested, are at least permanently retarded, so 
that while not absolutely standing still, they pro- 
gress but slowly, and so become increasingly be- 
low normal children of corresponding age, finally 
becoming completely arrested. These are the 
feeble-minded. 

It seems to be self-evident that the public” 
school should give some attention to every child: 
who is a year or more behind grade. Often a. 
sufficient reason can be found for the backward- 
ness. If it is defective sight-or hearing, we send 
him to a specialist. If the reason lies in previous 
sickness or environment, irregular attendance o1 
change from one city to another, the knowledge~ 
of the cause is sufficient explanation, and the child- 
needs only a little coaching. 

If no such cause can be found, we must con- 
clude that the child is defective. Such children” 
will always be behind, and will finally stop develop- 
ment completely sometime before they are twelve 
years of age. The grade of the child depends- 
upon the period at which complete arrest of de- 
velopment takes place. If the arrest comes at 
six, he is an imbecile. If he keeps on’and the- 
arrest is between seven and twelve, he is a moron 
or a high-grade feeble-minded child, who can be 
trained to do many things, but can never be- 


self without direction. 

Statistics show from two to three per cent. of all 
school children belong to this type of feeble- 
minded. We have been slow to realize this fact. 
Very seldom have we considered that the reason 
for the child’s not progressing normally may be- 
that the child himself has a sub-normal capacity. 


The reward of the just is justice. The reward of loving is love. The most un- 
just man in this world is he who is the greatest stickler for justice.—Elizabeth Towne. 
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A TEACHER’S VIEW. 


{The following is a _ teacher’s view of a teacher's 
~work.] 


The grammar teacher must be an accom- 
plished musician if she even attempts to follow 
‘the musical program. She must be a born artist, 
equally ready with black and white and water 
olor. She must be a physical culture adept, 
ready with any line from gymnastics to games 
and folk dancing. She must be a specialist in 
‘mathematics, history, geography, physiology, sci- 
ence, English literature, composition, grammar, 
penmanship, elocution, etc. 5 


She is ground to bits between innumerable 
supervisors, kindly men for the most part, who 
‘have not the slightest idea that anything is taught 
‘in the schools except their own particular sub- 
jects. And they each and all expect much from 
the teacher who is carrying out their ideas. 

She does an endless amount of clerical work, 
‘bookkeeping in ‘children, and a lost child in her 
accounts is as much of a tragedy as a lost hun- 
‘dred dollars to a business man. 


If a teacher should do the work laid out for 
her with absolute faithfulness, it would be neces- 
sary for her to work from four o’clock in the 
morning until twelve o’clock at night. There is 
little wonder that the stronger and more ambi- 
‘tious teachers are straining every nerve to reach 
the smaller classes, the comparative ease and 
larger salaries of the high schools. 

But is this work which is required of her all? 


No, there is much more. She must be able to 
‘handle children of all sorts and descriptions, and 
it takes infinite tact, infinite patience. Yes, her 
voice gets sharp sometimes. It is probable that 
only the voice of an angel could always be sweet. 
‘Only an angel could meet every schoolroom 
emergency with wisdom. 

Of course she is working on a big thing, and 
-she knows it when she isn’t too tired, and fretted, 
and harrassed by a public school day to remem- 
ber, for, after all, she is in the thick of the fight; 
she is making, in many essentials, the men and 
~women of the future. 

With the child who has a careful home train- 
‘ing she has less to do, but there are so many 
mothers who think their duty to their children is 
over by the time they can run alone. It is with 
these children that she does her most important 
work, and well it is for the community that she is 
here to do it. 


She mothers a brood of forty-eight children, - 


advising and directing on every subject under the 
sun from good morals to clean finger nails. She 
keeps a strict supervision over the cleanliness of 
her flock, telling James that he really must have 
a bath that very night. 

The teacher tells Tommy that he must not 
swear, and she gives him reasons he had never 
thought of before. She tells John that decent 
men do not strike women, and that decent boys 
do not strike little girls. John may have seen 
his father strike his mother. But: seeds become 
‘plants, and plants blossom, and John’s wife may 
be a happier woman than his mother. 
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She does her best to keep the older girls off the 
streets. She helps keep Mary and Susan and 
Jennie on the right track during those head- 
strong, irresponsible years from eleven to fifteen. 
Do they thank her? No, but perhaps some 
day, when they have girls of their own, they may 
remember. 

It is a quiet work, carried on in a humble way, 
but there is not money enough on earth to repay 
hundreds of women in public ‘schools for the 
work they have done and are doing. They are 
making the civilization of to-morrow, and the 
town and the city and the country owe them 
an enormous debt. 


a, 


LESS CHARITY, MORE JUSTICE. 
BY GEORGE HARVEY. 

The vital problem now confronting the people 
of the United States, the problem involving the 
perpetuity of free institutions, the problem which 
transcends all economic, political, and moral is- 
sues, is how to make equitable distribution of the 
combined earnings of labor and capital without 
rendring the fabric of popular yovernment. 
The apothegm of Ricardo, still upheld by certain 
powerful, but short-sighted, classes in England, 
to the effect that the laborer «is entitled to just 
enough food and clothing to keep the machinery 
of his body working until it shall wear itself out 
finds no adherents here. We have advanced at 
least far enough to recognize that humanity is a 


part, and a very large part, of political enconomy. ° 


But this is only a step. We have much farther to 
go to insure the supremacy of evolution over revo- 
lution as an effective force in the development of 
civilization. Our colossal fortunes have sprung 
into being so quickly that there has been hardly 
time to effect a readjustment of the relationship 
of wealth to the state which conserves it, but no 
thoughtful mind can fail to appreciate that read- 
justment must be had, and soon, not merely for 
the relief of labor, but quite as much, if not more, 
for the protection of capital itself. We cannot 
equalize fortunes. “When two men ride a 
horse, one must ride behind.” Nor would we, if 
we could, sound the death knell of individualism. 
But we can try to correct methods and influences 
which have produced great inequalities, and 
which, if unchecked, cannot fail to make the dis- 
parities yet more enormous. ‘True it is that 
never before and nowhere else has wealth been 
so sensible of its duties as it is now and here. It 
builds hospitals, libraries, schools, and colleges 
without number, but such remedies serve only to 
palliate the disease. They do not extirpate the 
germs. The process, moreover, is artificial, dis- 
criminatory, and offensive to, if not indeed de- 
structive of, the self-respect of the masses. Less 
charity and more justice is what the American 
people want and what they are entitled to re 
ceive-—The North American Review for April. 


If you are wise you will never say “earth- 
quake” in San Francisco. It was the “great con- 
flagration.” 


Teachers must be led, not oushed. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE. 


BY IRENE B. McKNIGHT, 
Chicago. 
CHARACTERS. 

Columbia or other personage, Nine girls—all flower 
bearers. Thirteen or seventeen boys—captain, flag- 
bearer, color-bearer, drummer, bugler, eight or twelve 
soldiers. 


COSTUMES. 

Columbia wears crown and usual dress of national 
colors or a white dress with flag draped in folds from 
shoulder to waist, falling in front to length of skirt. 

The girls may be dressed in white with red. white, 
and blue sashes, or three in red, three in white, and 
three in blue. 

The boys wear present-day soldiers’ suits or their 
usual short trouser and short jacket, the soldiers wear- 


‘ng “campaign” or fedora hats, the officers wearing” 


caps. 

The boys carry toy guns on their shoulders, and the 
girls carry flowers. 

SCENE LI. 

Boys enter, march, and have drill, then retire to back 
of stage during drama. 

SCENE IL. 

Girls enter from one side of stage singing, or they 
sing chorus after forming a semicircle on stage. Co- 
lumbia enters from the other side at the same time, 
hears the singing, stops and listens. After the song is 
finished Columbia steps forward and addresses the 
flower-bearers. 

Note.—The scenes could be reversed if there is a hall 
or ante-room for the soldiers to stay in while the girls 
are talking. A good effect is had if the marching of 
veterans, beating of drum, and call of bugle is heard 
from a distance; then the girls would move to either 
side and watch the soldiers’ manoeuvres, following the 
soldiers off the stage. 


MARCH. 

Enter boys—captain leading, followed by two color- 
‘bearers (one American flag, the other some banner), 
bugler, and drummer, the eight or twelve soldiers, 
guns on their shoulders, following in single file. Boys 
march across back of stage, down side, across front, 
when captain orders a halt. Captain faces svidiers, 
gives orders. First command 1, 2—1 out to left, 2 step 
up beside boy in front. Captain orders mark time, for- 
‘ward march in twos (drum beating, colors flying), up the 
side, across back, down side, across front. Captain or- 
ders halt, givés command of 1, 2; the second and fourth 
two step to left, then up,—one out, two up to the two 
boys in front. Captain orders mark time, forward 
march in fours (care to be taken to turn squarely on 
the corners, the inner boy standing still while the other 
three wheel around to position). March as _ before to 
front of stage, captain commanding halt. Captain 
commands: “To the left face” (thus bringing the sol- 
diers in four or five ranks; from this position they can 
be marched in single file). Captain commands mark 
time, forward march to back of stage, where the com- 
mand is given to halt. Captain orders: “To the left 
face, mark time, forward march in a solid flank to front 
of stage. Halt!” (The captain steps in front and gives 
his commands.) 

SIMPLE DRILL. 


From shoulder arms, to carfy arms—l, 2. Present 
arms—l1, 2. Carry arms—l, 2. Ground arms—1, 2. 
Parade rest—1i, 2. Attention! Carry arms—1, 2., etc. 


Repeat as many times as you wish (the last order being 
either to carry or shoulder arms, depending on the 
weight of the gun; it is very tiresome to stand during 
the girls’ part in a “carry arms” position). 

After the drill the captain orders mark time, back- 
ward march to back of stage, where the soldiers salute 
their captain and stand firm during the drama. 


DRAMA 


{Enter nine girls singing, or form a semicircle and 
then sing chorus. Air: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”] 


Kindest thoughts and sweetest flowers, 

From the heart and leafy bowers, 

Heap on ull the graves of those who fought and bied; 
By this token of our love, . 

Were they only here abore, 

They would know that they are still remembered here. 


CHORUS. 
Gather up the offerings fair; 
Sweetest flowers and thoughts most dear. 
Were the brave ones here above, 
By these tokens of our love, 
They would know that they are still remembered here.’ 
[A pretty effect would be had if the girls swayed 
their flowers in time with their song.] 
[Song finished, Columbia approaches and addresses 
flower-bearers. ] 


Columbia—Oh, tell me, dear children, where are you- 


- going this bright, beautiful morning in May? 


First girl—We are going with the old soldiers to the 
cemetery to decorate the flag-marked graves. % 

Columbia—But why do you deck those graves? . 

Second girl—Oh, don’t you remember some fifty years 
ago the Nor.h and South fought for four long years, 
leaving the nation, the mothers, the widows, and chil- 
dren to mourn their loved ones? 

Columbia (nods head)—Yes. 

Third girl—We will march to-day with the veterans, 


.the few who yet remain, while the drum tells the sad, 


sad story as we carry our flowers this Memorial Day. 

Fourth girl—We shall place these flowers with our 
love and gratitude upon the graves of the almost-for- 
gotten heroes. 

Columbia—But how do you know whose graves you 
deck? 

Fifth girl—It does not matter. My flowers are for a 
captain who nobly fell while leading his brave men 
on to duty and to death. 

Sixth girl—And mine are for a private who only fol- 
lowed where his captain led. 

Seventh girl—These flowers are for an unknown lad, 
who was some one’s boy, you know. 

Eighth girl—Mine, well, my flowers will be placed on 
some forgotten grave after all the rest have gone. I 
shall seek for one that has been passed by unseen. The 
flag will guide me. 

Columbia—Well, dear maid, what will you do with 
your flowers? 


Ninth girl—I wish I knew how I might place my 
flowers on the brave sailor’s grave. He deserves our 
gratitude as well as the rest, but alas, God alone knows 
where he rests. 

Girl—Hark! The veterans come, while the drum 
beats us a welcome to join them. Won’t you come 
with us, Columbia? 


(Girls march off stage to beating of drums, followed 
by Columbia and lastly by the soldiers.] 
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court, and he tells this story :— 
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CRIMES OF THE GOODY-GOOD. 


“ Beware of the eminently respectable citizen with the tmmaculate personal habits, ” 
Ben Lindsey, who has learned a lot of human nature from his dealings with boys in the children’s 
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says Judge 


“A teacher in the Denver public schools lost her pocketbook. She blamed Bill, the bad boy of 
the class. When | investigated the case I found that the purse had been stolen by Johnnie, the 
teacher's own fair-haired child, so to speak. To complicate matters it was discovered that Johnnie had 
* split” with dear little, truthful Willie and some other curly-haired darlings because Bill had surmised 
that Johnnie had stolen the purse and had threatened to ‘snitch’ if Johnnie didn’t ‘come through’ with 


a ‘divvy.’ 


“One of the most remarkable things about graft,” says the judge, “is the eminently respectable 


pockets that it finds its way into.” 


And who but the superlatively good have stolen the franchises and the special privileges that 
will enrich generations of idlers at the expense of the working poor?—We use the above without quo- 


tation marks from the Los Angeles Examiner. 


160 BOOKS FOR GRADES. 


[Selected and graded by Mary Hannah Johnson, librarian, Nashville.] 


GRADE I. 


Helen Bannerman, “Story of Little Black Quibba. a 
N. M. Banta, “Brownie Primer.” 

M. Helen Beckwith, “Story Telling with the Scissors.” 
C. T. Bryce, “Childlore—Dramatic Reader.” 

M. E. Burt and Mildred Howell, “Literary Primer.” 
B. O. Grover, “Art-Literature Readers”—Book I. 

E. O. Grover, “Overall Boys.” 

E. O. Grover, “Sunbonnet Babies.” 

Alice L. sHarris, “Eugene Field Reader.” 

R. Hoyt, “Legends of the Springtime.” 

I. A. Ketchum and A. L. Rice, “Our Story Reader.” 
Beatrix Potter, “Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 

M. L. Pratt, “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

M. H. Simms, “Child Literature.’ 

M. T. Varney, “Robin Reader.” 


GRADE II. 

Jane Andrews, “Seven Little Sisters.” 

M. EB. Bakewell, “True Fairy Tales.” 

Frances Elizabeth Chutter, “Art-Literature Readers”— 
Book II. 

Flora J. Cooke, “Nature Myths.” 

Edwin Willard Deming, “Children of the Wild’—Book 
IL. 

Edwin Willard Deming, “Little Brothers of the West.” 

Florence Holbrook, “Hiawatha Primer.” 

Edward Verall Lucas, “Book of Verses for Children.” 

Maud Menefee, “Stories from the Masters.” 

Clara Murray, ‘“Wide-Awake Second Reader.” 

Mary E. Smith, “Eskimo Stories.” 

A. O. Stafford, “Animal Fables.” 

Augusta Stevenson, “Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Reader. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, “Child’s Garden of Verses.” 

L. J. Valentine, “Aunt Louisa’s Book of Fairy Tales.” 


GRADE III. 


Aesop, “Aesop’s Fables.” 

Edwin A. Alderman, “Classics Old and New.” 

James Baldwin, “Thirty More Famous Stories Retold.” 
Lillian L. Bartlett, “Animals at Home.” 

M. A. Bigham, “Merry Animal Tales.” 

Lewis Carroll, ‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland.” 
Frances Elizabeth Chutter, ‘‘Art-Literature Readers’’— 
Book III. 


Emmeline Crommelin, “Famous Legends.” 

M. B. Dutton, “In Field and Pasture.” 

Jennie Hall, “Viking Tales.” 

James Johonnot, “Stories of Our Country.” 

H. W. Mabie, “Fairy Tales from Grimm.” 

Clara Murray, “Wide-awake Third Reader.” | 

Mrs. Peary, “Children of the Arctic.” 

L. E. Richards, “Pig Brother.” 

Augusta Stevenson, “Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form.” 

W. M. Thayer, “Ethics of Success’’—Book I. 


GRADE IV. 
James Baldwin, “Old Greek Stories.” 
Florence Bass, “Stories of Pioneer Life.” 
John Burroughs, “Squirrels and Other Fur-bearers.” 
M. Clarke, “Story of Aeneas.” 
Eugene Field, “Love Songs of Childhood.” 


-R. E. Francillou, “Gods and Heroes.” 


M. H. Husted, “Stories of Indian Children.” 
Rudyard Kipling, “Just So Stories.” 

Mary and Elizabeth Kirby, “World by the Fireside.” 
George MacDonald, “Light Princess.” 

Mary MacGregor, “Stories of Siegfried.” 

H. E. Marshall, “Stories of Beowulf.” 

C. E. Norton, “Heart of Oak Books”—Book III. 
E. F. Page, ““Vagabond Victor.” 

T. N. Page, “Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus.” 
L. E. Poulsson, “Lisbeth Longfrock.” 
Mary Proctor, “Stories of Starland.” 

W. M. Thayer, “Ethics of Success”—Book Il. 

K. D. Wiggin, “Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 


GRADE V. 


L. M. Alcott, “Jo’s Boys.” 

L. M. Alcott, “Little Men.” 

L. M. Alcott, “Little Women.” 

G. E. Barber, “Wagner Opera Stories.” 

c. K. Bayliss, “Lolami in Tusayan.” 

B. W. Bellamy, “Open Sesame.” 

K. E. Carpenter, “Story of Joan of Arc.” 
J. F. Chamberlain, “How We Are Clothed.” 
A. J. Church, “Stories from Homer.” 

Mrs. William Starr Dana, “Plants and Their Children.” 
Daniel Defoe, “Robinson Crusoe.” 

M. M. Dodge, “Hans Brinker. 

W. A. Droimgoole, “Hero Chums.” 
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Cc. A. Eastman, “Wigwam Evenings.” 

L. BE. Kelley, “Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can 
Do.” 

Charles Morris, “Home Life in All Lands.” 

J. W. Riley, “A Child’s W orld.” 

K. L. Seobey and O. &. Horne, “Stories of Great Musl- 
cians.” 

A. Sewell, “Black Beauty.” 


GRADE VI. 


L. M. Alcott, “night Cousins,” 

F. G. Carpenter, “Foods; or, How the World Is Fed.” 
F. G. Carpenter, “How the World Is Clothed.” 

A. J, Church, “Stories from Virgil.” 

De La Reme, “Dog of Flanders.” 

Grace Greenwood, “Merrie England.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, ““Tanglewood Tales.” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, “Twice Told Tales.” 
Rudyard Kipling, “Second Jungle Book.” 

Charles and Mary Lamb, “Tales from Shakespeare.” 
T. N. Page, ‘““I'wo Little Confederates.” 

Howard Pyle, ““Adventures of Robin Hood.” 

J. W. Riley, “Rhymes of Childhood.” 

Filibert Roth, “First Book of Foréstry.” 

T. M. St. John, “Wireless Telegraphy.” 


GRADE VII. 


Edward Brooks, “Story of the Odyssey.” 

H. Butterworth, “History of Rome.” 

Cc. H. Caffin, “Child’s Guide to Pictures.” 

A. A. Chapin, “Wonder Tales from Wagner.” 

A. A. Chapin, “Wotan, Siegfried,” etc. 

J. F. Cooper, “Last of the Mohicans.” 

Charles Dickens, “Child’s History of England.” 

Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield.” 

J. C. Harris, “Uncle Remus and His Friends.” 

J. C. Harris, “Uncle Remus; His Songs and His Say- 
ings.” 

D. G. Mason, “Child’s Guide to Music.” 

J. ‘1. Moore, “Ole Mistis.” 

Sir Walter Scott, “Tales of a Grandfather.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton, “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 

W. M. Thayer, “Ethics of Success”—Book III. 

H. C. Trumbull, “Child Life in Many Lands.” 

Margaret Williamson, “John and ssetty’s History Visit.” 


GRADE VIII. 


Dolores Bacon, “Pictures That Every Child Should 
Know.” 

P. C. Bouve, “American Heroes and Heroines.” 

Thomas Carlyle, ‘Little Masterpieces.” 

Katharine Coman, “Industrial History of the United 
States.” 

George Eliot, “Silas ..:arner.” 

W. E. Griffis, “Young People’s History of Holland.” 

J. L. Hall, “Half-hours in Southern History.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, “Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, “Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

Sidney Lanier, “Boy’s Froissart.” 

William Macdonald, “Documentary Source Book of 
American History.” 

Lord Macaulay, “Little Masterpieces.” 

Charles McMurry, “Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley.” 
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W. H. Mace, “sface’s Primary History Stories of Hero- 
ism.” 


Crittenden Marriott, “Hew Americans Are Governed.” 

W. H. Onken and J. B. Baker, “Harper's How to Un- 
derstand Electrical Work.” 

E. A. Poe, “Little Masterpieces.” 

P. 8S. Reinsch, “Young Citizen’s Reader.” 

L. E. Richards, “Florence Nightingale.” 

Walter Scott, “Kenilworth.” 

Walter Scott, “Talisman.” 

E. E. Sparks, “Men Who )..de the Nation.” 

I. P. Whitcomb, “Young People’s Story of Art.” 

J. G. Wilson, “Presidents of the United States.” 


SHORT STORIES. 


Bailey & Lewis, “For the Children’s Hvur.” 
James Baldwin, “Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” “Boston 
Collection of Kindergarten Stories.” 
Mrs. O. Z. Bond, “Old Tales Retold.” 
. C. Bryant, “How to Tell Stories to Children.” 
. C. Bryant, “Stories to Tell Children.” 
Carl Holliday, “Once Upon a Time.” 
L. S. Houghton, “Telling Bible Stories.” 
Maud Lindsay, “Mother Steries.” 
Charles Morris, “Historical Tales,’’ 15 V. 
Poulsson, Emilie, “In the Child’s World.” 
Eva March Tappan, “Children’s Hour,” 10 -. 
Wiggin & Smith, “The Story Hour.” 
A SCHOOL HOTHOUSE. 


A hothouse in a city school is something of 
a novelty. When the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls made certain additions to its 
building equipment two years ago, the progres- 
sive head mistress, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, con- 
ceived the idea of building a school hothouse. 
(Mrs. Bryant, by the way, was the first English 
woman to receive the D. Sc. degree. She is a 
member of the education committee of the Lon- 
don County council, and occupies various other 
educational positions of importance.) A room 
about twenty feet square on the top floor of the 
new addition was set aside for this purpose. It is 
high and light, with a goodly expanse of glass on 
two sides, the walls being covered with a wain- 
scotting some eight or nine feet high of white 
glazed tile. It is a periectly appointed hothouse, 
with cement floor and ample hot water pipes to 
insure the proper temperature. In addition to 
providing the botany department with an ade- 
quate supply of material, it furnishes the plants 
for the school garden, which, it may be noted, is 
carried on by the girls on the co-operative plan. 
An interesting feature, of the hothouse is the 
various boxes showing the characteristic vege- 
tation of pond, sand dune, salt marsh, sandy 
common, ordinary clay mixed soil, etc., of rural 
England. Thus, in case the girls happen to teach 
in the country districts, they are able to proceed 
intelligently toward beautifying the school neigh- 
borhood, 


RR 


a 


Children who are pushed too fast in their studies are conceited all the Soresitiiin of 
life and stupid all the afternoon, Etymologically a school is a place of leisure, not of haste 


—Huaxley. 
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THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF PEACE. 
BY EDWIN GINN. 


Since the publication of my plan for an International 
School of Peace I have been frequently asked for an ex- 
pression of my views regarding the most pressing prob- 
lems in connection with the present war system, and the 
means which in my judgment are most practical and 
hopeful to bring about the peace and better order of the 
world. 

The name has been changed to the World Peace Foun- 
dation. The plan is similar to that of the ordinary col- 
lege, calling for a board of trustees, a board of directors 
corresponding to the faculty, and an advisory council. 
The selection of these men meant a long and careful 
search. ‘The efficiency of any movement depends 
largely upon the personal element. The best plans that 
“an be made and the largest funds appropriated are 
worthless in the hands of incompetent people. 

The trustees are President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University; President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University; President Joseph Swain of Swarth- 
more College; Professor Samuel T. Dutton of Columbia 
University; Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons 
College; Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston; Hon. Sam- 
uel W. McCall of Winchester; George A. Plimpton ef 
New York, of the firm of Ginn & Co., treasurer of Bar- 
nard College and trustee of Amherst College; George 
W. Anderson of Boston, the well-known lawyer; Samuel 
B. Capen of Boston, a prominent merchant and pres!- 
dent of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, who has been elected president of the 
board. 

The board of directors consists of President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University, who has been 
chosen chief director; Edwin D. Mead, the secretary 
of the foundation; James Brown Scott, long connected 
with the state department, and editor of the Journal of 
International Law; Rev. Charles R. Brown, formerly of 
Oakland; John R. Mott. who has met with such great 
success in organizing student bodies; James A. Mac- 
donald of the Toronto Globe: and Hamilton Holt of the 
Independent. There is also a representative advisory 
council. 

During the last ten years I have given much thought 
to the war system of the world. My efforts have been 
directed mainly to the active work that seemed to me 
necessary before any considerable change can be ef- 
fected. Writers and speakers have said much about the 
evils of this system, but have not given as much atten- 
tion to the proper remedies that must be adopted to re- 
move them. They have worked largely through con- 
ventions and publications, endeavoring with their lim- 
ited means to bring about a different state of things. 
We need to avail ourselves, with larger resources and 
better organization, of every avenue of education and in- 
fluence in the great work. 

First among these is the schools. Here is our great- 
est opportunity for impressing upon the young minds— 
those who will soon undertake the responsibility of the 
world’s work—the true principles that should govern 
international affairs. It is not possible for us to in- 
struct the children in the innumerable classrooms of the 
world on this subject, but I hope we may be able to do 
much in arousing the interest of the teacners in wwe 
eause by addressing them in convention and in other 
Ways, so that eventually the children under their care 
will be reached. 

Our attention should be directed especially to the 
course of study in the schools, in order that we may 
improve conditions there. In times past, when fighting 
was the main business of the world, literature consisted 
largely of the stories of conflicts, and much space and 
time were taken up by these descriptions in histories. 
Fortunately recent histories show a marked improve- 
ment in this respect, though there still remains too much 


that has a _ pernicious influence upon the child. Is it 
surprising that our children should receive the impres- 
sion that war has contributed cardinally to the develop- 
ment of mankind, when so large a part of our histories 
and so much of the literature studies in our schools are 
devoted to the details of the battlefield and so little to 
the more real things of life—the things that are con- 
structively developing the nations? We desire to have 
it made very plain to what extent civilization has been 
hindered by these misfortunes. The study of history 
should dwell largely upon the peaceful pursuits of life— 
agriculture, trade, commerce, schools, science. These 
are the things to which the children should give their 
chief attention, and not the struggles between the na- 


- tions. 


Then there are the preachers, who come in contact 
with all classes and conditions of men, young and old, 
the world over. Here is a tremendous influence that 
should be taken into consideration. 

The press is a most powerful influence in this educa- 
tional work, and the one that the world responds to 
most readily. Editors should be urged to use the great- 
est care in ‘the selection of material for their publica- 
tions, and to eliminate as far as possible such matter as 
would incité the people of one nation against another. 
Those who write for the newspapers should have a se- 
rious appreciation of their great responsibility. The 
press exercises a pre-eminent power over the destinies 
of mankind. Is it not desirable that we seek for 
bright young men who have an aptitude for this profes- 
sion, and have ‘them carefully educated to take up its 
duties? In every other branch of educational work the 
teachers and directors serve a long apprenticeship, but 
here is one of the greatest powers in the world for 
which there is seldom special training required. lt 
seems of the utmost importance that means should be 
provided for educating young men for this profession— 
men of high moral tone, who could not be induced by 
any consideration to lend their influence to unworthy 
objects. All this is said, of course, with the fullest and 
most grateful appreciation of the thorough, conscien- 
tious, and effective work being done by so many of our 
newspapers. 

Another great body of men of highest influence are 
the merchants, the manufacturers, the bankers, and 
financiers of the world. They hold within their grasp 
the means for carrying on war, and we should see that 
they have the fullest information bearing upon this sub- 
ject, in order that they should withhold their support 
from a system that is exercising such a baneful influ- 
ence on the world. ; 

We must use every means in our power for the sup- 
pression of this great military evil. It will be a tre- 
mendous work, which only time and effort can accom- 
plish. We shall continue to publish the best literature 
on the subject in our International library and scatter 
ic broadcast; but earnest men and women who realize 
the evils of this war system must go into the field and 
exercise their personal influence—those who have im- 
planted in them the divine spark, which will kindle a 
like spirit in others. 

It will take many millions of dollars to carry on this 
work ‘successfully, and the funds given by a few gener- 
ous people will be wholly inadequate. Moreover, It 
would not be well for the people to feel that this re- 
sponsibility had been taken off their shoulders and that 
the work could be accomplished without their assistance. 
They must be made to realize that world-wide co-opera- 
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which he has an investment, either in time or money, 
and it is this investment, this responsibility, that the 
friends of peace must take upon themselves if this prob- 
lem is to be solved. 

- One of our duties will be to dissipate the many illu- 
sions prevalent concerning the value of a great navy in 
securing the commerce of a nation. Nog are these jarge 
armaments needed for the security and happiness of a 
small nation. For example, the three per cent. bonds of 
Belgium are quoted at 96, while those of an all-power- 
ful military nation like Germany are quoted at 82. 
Norway’s 3%4’s are quoted at 102, while Russia’s 344’s 
are quoted at 81. The same relative disproportion is 
true of the private individuals as of the nations. It Is 
reported that in the small nations the individual lives, as 
a rule, much more comfortably than in the large one, 
for the reason that his burdens of taxation are not as 
heavy on account of military expenses. 

The question of fortifying the Isthmian canal is now 
before us, and is likely to have a strong bearing upon in- 
ternational affairs. If we feel that it is necessary to 
fortify this canal in order to protect ourselves from en- 
croachment, it will show to the whole world a distrust 
of others that they do not show toward us. Can we, 
one of tae most powerful nations on tue globe, afford to 
put Ourselves in such a position? It is not so much the 
fifteen or fifty million dollars that will be wasted in 
such fortifications, nor the expense of keeping them up, 
that I deprecate, as I do the showing in such a _ pro- 
nounced way our distrust of other nations. Would it 
not be well at this time to consider carefully the neces- 
sity for any fortification of the’ canal; to consider the 
security of its position three to five thousand miles away 
from any force that could seriously menace it; to con- 
sider the peaceful relations existing between ourselves 
and others, and the very strong desire of all nations to 
maintain these relations—the necessity, in fact, for re- 
taining them for the self-interest of all; and in addition 
to this situation to consider our natural advantages and 
power—to consider also the general sentiment of the 
world in favor of unfortified highways of commerce, 
and the almost certain establishment at The Hague of a 
judicial court for settling the difficulties that may arise 
among the nations. Are not the risks of fortifying this 
canal much greater to us and to the other nations than 
the risk of its destruction? 

A fundamental duty with all peace workers to-day is 
to secure a reduction in the armaments,of the world. It 
is a mistake for the advocates of peace to cry “Disarm! 
Disarm!” without supplying a rational substitute for the 
present armaments; for the people of the world have 
been running so many years along the present track 
that they will not give up what they feel is necessary 
for the safety of the nations until something else is put 
in its stead that will in their judgment accomplish the 
same end at less expense of blood and treasure. 

The economic conditions of the world must be studied 
in all their bearings. We should catalog the amount 
of treasure that has been spent and the number of hu- 
man lives sacrificed in the past by this war system. We 
should set forth in forceful language the effect of these 
losses upon the development of the worfl. The cost in 
dollars and cents is the smallest loss. The human lives 
sacrificed are the main thing—the bright young men in 
the strength of early manhood, sent into camps to die 
there or on the battlefield, or to be returned to their 
families after years of the corrupting influences of camp 


ufe. This loss to the world cannot be calculated. The. 


human family needs its best blood for its future develop- 
ment. Research should be carried on along biological 
lines, as has already been so well begun by Dr. Jordan; 
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uon is necessary. A person is interested in that in 


and we should ascertain the éffects of war from the na- 
tions that have been most warlike. 

Our cause has suffered greatly because we have not 
urged more foreefully the substiiute for large armies 
that shall give the needed protection. Each nation has 
heretofore been looking for its own advancement with- 
out regard to the effect it may have upon others, The 
peace of the world is no longer a national problem. It 
cannot be solved selfishly and independently, but re- 
quires the co-operation of all nations. The world has 
advanced ito such a stage that it is no longer possible for 
one nation to suffer without involving others in a siml- 
lar loss. ° 

My idea is to bring-constantly before the people the ad- 
vantages of co-operation, adopting the policy of taking 
a portion of the present armaments, say ten per cent., 
and establishing an international army and navy. In 
taking such action we should avoid any discussion con- 
cerning the proportion that each nation should con- 
tribute to this international force. The advantages of 
such a readjustment are these: It will cost practically 
nothing, and by posting sections in the places where 
trouble is most likely to occur, adequate protection will 
be secured. The establishment of this force would not 
interfere with the present military organization. That 
would go on as now, relatively as strong; so that each 
nation could safely enter upon this experiment, which 
might, and in my judgment probably would; result In 
the beginning of permanent disarmament. 

The military men and the peace men alike should co- 
operate in an arrangement having for its object the les- 
sening of the burdens and dangers of all. If such an 
international force should be established in good faith 
and be allowed to continue for a period of ten years, I 
think it would prove to the world to afford ample pro- 
tection to each and every nation in all its rights, both 
territorial and political With this vast amount of 
property and of human life saved from destruction and 
devoted to constructive work of every kind in develop- 
ing the resources of all nations, a different world would 
speedily result. When this small international force 
shall have proved its efficiency in establishing order and 
security for all the rights of the nations, ‘the people will 
no longer be willing to bear these heavy burdens for the 
support of vast military establishments, and disarma- 
ment will follow as a natural result. We have a prece- 
dent for action in behalf of such a force in the Boxer 
difficulties, where the nations contributed each its quota 
to the military force necessary ‘to relieve the legations. 

The establishment of an international power would be 
the natural beginning of a world congress, and the more 
complete development of the international court would 
follow. Until these three branches of international or- 
ganization are perfected there will continue to be great 
loss of life and property, which should be devoted to the 
natural, peaceful development of the human race. 

When these organizations are established the border 
lines between the nations will practically disappear ex- 
cept for local needs, and all the nations will be as free in 
the . interchange of activities as are our different states. 
Already these boundary lines are vanishing, as will be 
seen by the various international organizations which are 
considering the well-being of all without regard to na- 
tionality, such as the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, the International Medical Association Against 
Warfare, the Permanent Committee of the International 
Congresses of Chambers of Commerce, the International 
Congresses of the Press, International Congresses of 
Science, the Red Cross Society, and scores. of other or- 
ganizations. 

The advantages coming from a closer intercourse 


(Continued on page 466.) 
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United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown has been elected, unani- 
mously and heartily, as chancellor of New York 
University. Dr. Brown is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was for several years the 
head of the department of education of the 
University of California, and, as the successor of 
the late Dr. William T. Harris, has made a 
highly creditable record as United States com- 
missioner’ of education. He will bring to the 


New York University exact scholarship, high ad-_ 


ministrative ability, a nation-wide acquaintance, 
social graces, and official dignity. 


BACK TO THE FARM. 


It is as true as it is strange that in lowa many 
rural schools are so attractive that city boys are 
sent out of the city to attend the rural school. I 
know one country school in which there are six 
children from city schools. } 

A “chicken roost” is the latest school attraction 
that I have known. A teacher is making the 
schoolhouse the centre of social life for the dis- 
trict. 

She does not like the idea of having a dance 
in the school, and she will not have kissing 
fracases, so she plans various social functions 
with stunts and games that have abundance of 
life, that are new, that are harmless. 

She does quite a little along the line of refresh- 
ments, and every one takes a part in the prepara- 
tion as well as in disposing of the feast. 

The greatest success she has ever had was a 
chicken roost. It was in the autumn and was in 
the school yard. It was a close approach to a 
barbecue. Every man, woman, and child in the 
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district was there. Nothing else has ever aroused 


such an interest in the Kile district. 


How to merge the church and the school for 
the uplift of rural life is in a fair way to be solved 
in Iowa, where Professor P. G. Holden of the 
State Agricultural College at Ames invited every 
pastor, in whose parish are farms and farmers, to 
preach one sermon upon the importance of test- 
ing seed corn before they plant it. 

He urges them to show what a difference it 
makes in the crop. 

He wants the minister himself to make a test 
and bring into the pulpit the box of sprouted corn 
that they may see the difference between vigor- 
ously vital seed, weak seed, and the worthless ker- 
nels. He wants the minister to call their atten- 
tion to the effect on seed corn of hanging it up on 
the side of the house exposed to rain and freez- 
ing. 

Ministers who have preached on the subject say 
that it is the most interesting gospel that they 
have preached and that they get the inspiration 
for a great spiritual lesson from it. 

They say that in all Illinois there is scarcely a 
farming district in which some school boys do not 
select seed corn for their fathers. 


— 


DEL MONTE. 

If there be in America a rival to Del Monte I 
have neither seen nor heard it. The setting is all 
that the most artistic soul could wish. I have 
been tempted more than once to give some idea 
of the charm of the place, but have never yielded 
to the temptation. Neither photographer nor 
painter has ever caught the beauty of Del Monte. 
I was there in the long ago, and have been there 
often since. 

All that nature could do was done when I first 
saw it more than a third of a century ago, but 
since then art has trimmed out so much of the 
fringe of nature as was not artistic, has touched 
up nature with walks and drives and retreats in 
cozy nooks. Every day of the year seasonable 
plants are at the height of their beauty in fruit or 
bloom. The world-renowned “seventeen-mile 
drive” has tad its charms steadily enhanced 
through all the years. In only one other spot in 
the world is to be found the weird witchery of the 
Monterey cyprus, whith is the crowning glory of 
the drive. 

The most exquisitely sensitive and cultured and 
those with boundless wealth are artistically 
catered to at the Hotel Del Monte, but no tourist 
is so limited-in means that he cannot have his 
limitations mef at Pacific Grove, and still have 
every privilege of the Del Monte grounds, the 
“seventeen-mile drive,” and other attractions of 
Monterey. In July special railroad rates will be 
made, and one can arrange for any hotel rate or 
tent life. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 
Governor R. S. Vessey of South Dakato came 
near carrying off the honors in an Arbor day 
proclamation :— 
“The evident necessity for the growth and pro- 
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tection of trees should be an incentive to all the 
people of the state to take an interest in the sub- 
ject and give it due consideration. 

“The press, pulpit, and schools can be especially 
effective in bringing about the desired results, and 
I urge upon these several agents the need of their 


co-operation in establishing a state wide propa-. 


ganda, tending to develop a love of the beautiful 
in nature, and creating and fostering in the minds 
of our boys and girls a desire for those things 
which make our homes more pleasant and attrac- 
tive. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused to be affixed the great seal of the 
state of South Dakota.” 

- We shall be pleased to see a better sample than 
this appeal to “the press, the pulpit, and the 
schools.” 


NAMING SCHOOLS. 


Chicago has persisted in giving all schools a 
distinguishing personal name. 

Great men are honored in these schools—Jeffer- 
son, George William Curtis, Farragut, McKinley, 
Phillips, John Quincy Adams, Agassiz, Alcott, 
Arnold, Audubon, Bancroft, Bismarck, Blaine, 
Bryant, Edmond Burke, Robert Burns, Burnside, 
Calhoun, Thomas Chalmers, Henry Clay, Colum- 
bus, Copernicus, Dante, Darwin, George Dewey, 
Dore, Douglas, Emerson, Robert Emmet, John 
Ericsson, Everett, Eugene Field, John Fiske, 
Franklin, Froebel, Garfield, Gladstone, Goethe, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Grant, Horace Greeley, Na- 
thaniel Greene, Hamilton, Hancock, Harvard, 
Hawthorne, Hayes, Patrick Henry, Holmes, 
Julia Ward Howe, George Howland, Irving, An- 
drew Jackson, Francis Scott Key, Kosciuszko, 


‘Lafayette, LaSalle, Lincoln, Henry D. Lloyd, 


Logan, Longfellow, Lowell, James Madison, 
Horace Mann, Marquette, McClellan, McCosh, 
Medill, James Monroe, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Motley, James Otis, Parkman, Peabody, William 
Penn, Edgar Allan Poe, Prescott, Pulaski, Paul 
Revere, Schiller, Walter Scott, Seward, Shake- 
speare, Phil Sheridan, Sherman, Herbert Spencer, 
Henry M. Stanley, Graeme Stewart, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Sumner, David Swing, Taylor, 
Tennyson, George H. Thomas, Tilden, Lyman 
Trumball, Von Humboldt, James Wadsworth, 
Joseph Warren, Washington, Webster, Eli Whit- 
ney, Whittier, Frances E. Willard, Yale, and Rich- 
ard Yates. 

We know of no other city that approaches Chi- 
cago in the selection of names for its schools. 


MR. MCcNEILL’S SUCCESS. 


I. C. McNeill, former superintendent of Mem- 
phis, going there from the presidency of the Su- 
perior Normal school, to which position he went 
from the assistant superintendency of Kansas 
City, Missouri, left the superintendency in Mem- 
phis two years ago. 

After declining a university professorship which 
was soon tendered him, Mr. McNeill went into the 
life insurance business. Within three months after 
having formed a connection with one of the “big 
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six” companies he was made local manager of the 
Reliance Insurance Company of Pittsburg. Be- 
fore the close of his first year the ex-schoolmaster 
had won the place of third vice-president of the 
executive staff by having sold insurance enough 
to put him among the four largest producers in 
his company in the United States. 

A few days ago Mr. McNeill was called to the 
home office. He was tendered an executive po- 
sition, that of supervisor of agencies for Central 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Harrisburg. 
He has accepted and makes an immediate transfer 
from Memphis to Harrisburg. This is the old 
story retold. A properly educated man of energy 
can work his way up in other lines, Ex-Superin- 
tendent McNeill has now a better income than the 
school business ever paid him. The world has in 
reserve many prizes for men who can take the in- 
itiative and obey orders as well. 


CHILD LABOR IN BELGIUM. 

In Belgium the law regulating child labor per- 
mits industrial employment at twelve years, al- 
though between twelve and sixteen the condi- 
tions of work are much restricted. For an ex- 
tended list of occupations regarded as dangerous 
or injurious employment and even presence in 
the factory is entirely prohibited. For children 
under thirteen the hours of work per day must 
not exceed six. For children under sixteen the 
hours in many industries are limited to ten, 
though in the cotton industry the limit is eleven 
and one-half per day, or sixty-six per week, and 
in other textile industries the limit is eleven per 
day. Night work between the hours of nine and 
five is prohibited for males under sixteen and all 
females under twenty-one years in a list including 
many industries. In Belgium the number of in- 
spectors is reported as inadequate, and inspectors 
complain that the fines imposed for violation of 
law are altogether too low to produce proper 
deterrent effect, particularly in view of the num- 
berless devices employed by certain manufac- 
turers to circumvent the law. 


LICKLEY OF LOS ANGELES. 


The remarkable achievement of the public 
schools of Los Angeles in the rescue of boys who 
were on the wrong track, in the prevention of 
boys getting on the wrong track, and in the inspi- 
ration of boys when they strike a good pace on a 
good track is due to several forces, but in the 
final analysis much credit is due E. J. Lickley, 
who has proved himself to be a specialist along 
these lines. Mr. Lickley was selected by Super- 
intendent James A. Foshay, who set the work 
a-going. Superintendent Dr. E. C. Moore gave 
it a great boost, and Superintendent Francis, even 
as principal of the Polytechnic high school, did 
all in his power to further the work. 

Even before the coming of Mr. Lickley, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Bettinger was -“on to this 
job,” and has stayed close to Mr. Lickley in every 
-move he His made. There are thirty special 
rooms and six special schools, in all of which 
there are devoted experts ; and as a result, in pro- 
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portion to the population, there are not one-half 


_ as many troublesome boys as there were six 


years ago,and the worst of them are not half as bad 
as they were six years ago, and the hobo-boy is 
no longer in evidence. Great is the achievement, 
and great is Mr. Lickley, who is moral sanitation 
artist for the youth of the city. 


& 


TRIUMPH OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Aftér a bitter and vicious political attack on the 
public school system the Ohio legislature de- 
feated, by a decisive vote, 44 to 31, the Gebhardt 
uniform text-book bill. A noble band of the edu- 
cators of the state defended the schools against 
the political onslaught in an intelligent, manly, 
and efficient manner. Never have we known a 
better defence of the public schools than was 
made by these men. The humiliating fact is that 
there were thirty-one men to vote for the bill. 


CAP MILLER. 


For six years, as superintendent of Keokuk 
county, Iowa, Cap Miller achieved great results 
in inspiring initiative in country boys and girls, 
but two years ago he declined to remain longer in 
county supervision and accepted the superintend- 
ency of city schools in Sigourney, Iowa, and has 
already made a reputation in city supervision be- 
yond that previously attained with country 
schools. As chairman of the executive committee 
of the Southeastern Iowa Association he had a 
program that breaks all records, and was made 
president of the association for 1912. 


WHEW! 


A teacher had this example upon the board in 
a room that I recently visited. Presumably it 
was copied from an arithmetic :— 

“A teacher’s salary is $875. Of this she saves 
$490. What per’ cent. does she save?” 

There is thrift for you! What an example to 
the children! 
teacher in a city that pays $875 can live on $385! 
That teacher lives on $7 a week; pays her board 
and laundry, buys her clothes, travels, pays 
doctors, dentists, buys tickets to entertainments, 
pays her pew rent, contributes to good causes, 
buys books, magazines, and papers—all on $7 a 
week, all that she may lay up nearly $10! 
Whew! 


SUPERINTENDENT DENFELD. 


In view of the fact that the board of education 
of Duluth celebrated the twenty-five years of ser- 
vice of R. E. Denfeld as superintendent of that 
city by a re-election for five years and an added 
$500 on his salary, it is interesting to recall the 
professional activities of Mr. Denfeld. He is a 
native of Massachusetts and a graduate of Am- 
herst College, 1876. He was principal of high 
schools in Southboro, Needham, Webster, and 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, a total of nine years, 
and was superintendent at Mankato, Minnesota, 
for two years before he was elected to® Duluth. 
In all public affairs Mr. Denfeld has taken a lead- 
ing part. He has kept his schools at the forefront 
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professionally and in material equipment. The 
beautiful stone central high school was the finest 
in the country when it was built, and their latest 
building is second to none in the United States. 
The curriculum of elementary and high schools is 
unsurpassed. Mr. Denfeld is and has always 
been an heroic leader in education in the city and 
state. 


AN OUTRAGE, 


A boy of ten years was recently refused pro- 
motion, and one of his “failures” was the use 
of “Ibs” instead of “Ib” for the plural of pounds. 
How long, O Lord, how long will pupils be 
robbed of a year’s schooling on such examina- 
tions as these! It is the teacher’s business to 
teach as many of these things as possible, but 
neither she nor a principal nor a superintendent 
has any right to refuse promotion to a pupil who 
does not always have at command everything 
that he has been taught. 


a 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION. 


We are giving much space in this issue to an 
article by Edwin Ginn on the World Peace Foun- 
dation, partly because it is from Mr. Ginn’s pen, 
but more because it is the best statement we have 
seen of the mission of peace at this time. From 
the time of Sumner and Gladstone to the present 
time master minds have discussed this matter. 
Specialists have devoted themselves to the study 
of this great question, but no one has stated so 
clearly and in as few words the situation as has 
Mr. Ginn. The space is well used, as will be the 
time of all who will read it entire. 


Massachusetts headquarters will be at the St. 
Francis, Room 337, large room on third floor. 
We shall be pleased to announce other headquar- 
ters, and later will run the list each week. 


Trains that charge extra fare do all the busi- 
ness. Somebody is prosperous if salaries of 
teachers are not raised. 


The first Arbor day was in Nebraska April 10, 
1872, and a million trees were planted in that state 
on that day. 


There are at least forty-nine cities in the 
United States with more than 100,000 inhabitants. 


As we increase in years we must guard our 
tongue against criticisms of youth and the times. 


A merchant in St. Louis sold 200,000 shade 
trees at one cent each for planting on Arbor day. 


A schoolrooni without a flag has something for 
some one to explain. It is almost unknown. 


The. Boston schools get one-fourth of the 
money of the city for current expenses. 


Every state has a scientific temperance instruc- 
tion law. 


A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 

The fighting which has taken place during the 
past week at Agua Prieta, just across the line 
from Douglas, Arizona, has served materially to 
intensify the difficulties of the international situ- 
ation. During two days’ fighting at least three 
American citizens were killed, and _ several 
wounded by stray bullets, within the limits of 
Douglas. In the first day’s fight the “insur- 
rectos,” apparently with deliberate intent, so ar- 
ranged their lines that it was impossible for the 
federals to fire upon them without some of their 
bullets going over the line. The battle was, in- 
deed, carried up to a point within ten feet of the 
American boundary; and it became necessary for 
a troop of American cavalry to cross the line: and 
put a stop to the fighting. There was general 
relief at Washington when the exhaustion of the 
“insurrectos” supplies of ammunition forced 
them to evacuate Agua Prieta, after the second 
day’s fighting. 

EXPLOSIVE POSSIBILITIES. 

Such a situation is full of explosive possibili- 
ties. Both the Mexican government and the 
“insurrectos” have been warned not to endanger 
American lives and property in their engage- 
ments near the boundary; and both have prom- 
ised compliance. But the tone of the govern- 
ment’s reply shows that it is extremely sensitive, 
—as it may well be,—because of the direct aid 
given the “insurrectos” by lawless Americans, 
not a few of whom are fighting in the insurgent 
ranks out of sheer deviltry or love of adventure. 
The memory of what happened sixty years ago 
still rankles in the Mexican consciousness, and 
there is a vast amount of latent hostility to the 
United States existing in Mexico which might 
flame up in dangerous outbreaks, if the present 
intentions of our government were misunder- 
stood. President Taft’s natural caution is a 
valuable asset just now. 


OVERWHELMING VOTE FOR RECIPROCITY. 


The bill to make effective the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement was passed by the House 
April 21 by the overwhelming vote of 265 to 89, 
a majority of 176, after all amendments had been 
voted down. In the last House the vote was 
221 to 92. Only ten Democrats out of 207 voted 
against the bill. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans gave a majority, although a small one, 
against the measure,—sixty-seven Republicans 
voting for and seventy-eight against it. In the 
Senate final action may be delayed for some 
weeks, but when the vote is taken, there is little 
doubt that it will be in the affirmative, and by a 
similar party alignment, but by a much smaller 
margin. The president, therefore, will secure his 
favorite measure, not through, but in spite of, 
the votes of his own party. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PQLICY. 

The Democratic majority in the House has 

thus far given little occasion to its enemies. It 


began well by effecting some needed economies 
in the House expenditures. It went on to mark 
out a definite and well-considered program, in 
which the enactment of Canadian reciprocity 
legislation was given the first place, and the es- 
tablishment of a generous free list of articles, of 
which farmers are chief consumers, the second. 
Then, in the interval, while these two items in 
the program were on the way, it proceeded to 
push through two important measures without 
friction and without delay. 


DIRECT VOTES FOR SENATORS AND PUB- 
LICITY. 


One of these was the resolution to submit a 
constitutional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of United States senators by direct popular 
vote. This proposal was wrecked in the last 
Senate, because it was cast in such a form as to 
eliminate all federal control of senatorial elec- 
tions. The present resolution is in the same 
form, and an effort to amend it failed by a party 
vote. But, after this failed, the opposition col- 
lapsed, and the resolution went through by a vote 
of 296 to 16. The other measure was a bill re- 
quiring full publicity of the expenditures of cam- 
paign committees before an election, instead of 
after, as under the present law. This actually 
went through without a dissenting vote. 


DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 


Ambassador Rockhill, who has represented the 
United States at St. Petersburg since June, 1909, 
has been transferred, by his own desire, to Con- 
stantinople, to the place made vacant by the 
resignation of Ambassador Straus some months 
ago; and ex-Governor Guild of Massachusetts 
has been appointed to the St. Petersburg post. 
Mr. Guild is an accomplished linguist, and has 
had an experience in public affairs which quali- 
fies him for the position. The most surprising 
change is the unexpected and unexplained resig- 
nation of Ambassador Hill at Berlin. Conjec- 
tures are rife as to whether this has anything to 
do with the potash controversy, or whether it is 
due to any absence of cordiality on the part of the 
Kaiser. Despatches from Berlin express sur- 
prise and a high regard for the retiring ambassa- 
dor. 


A FEDERAL INCOME TAX. 

It has become réasonably certain that the pro- 
posed amendment to the federal constitution, 
authorizing the imposition of an income tax, will 
be ratified by the required number of states. 
Thirty-five state legislatures must act affirma- 
tively in order to incorporate the amendment in 
the constitution. | Arkansas, which voted on 
April 18 to ratify, is the thirtieth state. In 
Florida, Minnesota, and New York one branch of 
the legislature has already voted for ratification, 
and the other branch in each state will pretty 


surely concur. If they do, only two more states 


[Continued on page 475.) 
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THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION. 


(Continued from page 461.) 


among the nations cannot be overestimated. A few 
countries have done something in exchanging professors 
and in sending to one another representatives of 
churches, of boards of trade, and the like, but hardly a 
beginning has been made. A systematic effort should 
be made in every direction to bring people of like call- 
ings in the different natioms into association with one an- 
other, in order that they may become better acquainted. 
The governments themselves should lend a hand to this 
fraternization. Even a small proportion of the amount 
now spent on military appropriations would yield a 
much richer return in mere security and defence. It is 
simply because the nations do not know one another, 
because the seas are alive with battleships and the 
frontiers bristling with cannon, that they distrust one 
another. Why, they say, are these instruments of de- 
struction frowning upon us if they are not to be used? 
We do not intend to attack others, but are in constant 
fear of being attacked by them. Wach nation trusts its 
own virtue and distrusts that of the others. Acquain- 
tance of the different peoples will dissipate such fear,and 
there will no longer be need of these great armaments 
on land and sea. The whole world could go peaceably 
about its work without spending half of its revenue to 
support a system which is not only unnecessary, but a 
fearful burden upon the whole human race, and respon- 
sible very largely for the high cost of living, which 
bears proportionately heavier upon the poor man than 
upon the rich; he feels it in the necessities of life—his 
food and clothing and housing. 

We must thoroughly understand the influences that 
we have to counteract. We have not weighed suffi- 
ciently the selfish instincts of man. Who can say how 
much he is prejudiced for or against any cause by pri- 
vate considerations? If he is a military man, is it not 
perfectly natural that his training and experience in the 
army and navy should warp his judgment and make 
him feel that his services are pre-eminently necessary 
to the salvation of his country? To whom do the goy- 
ernments go for advice in regard to the military equip- 
ment needed for their protection? They accept the 
statements of these military men, who, competent in one 
respect to judge of these matters, are sadly deficient in 
others. They have given their attention to the strate- 
gies and mechanical devices that will make their nation 
most powerful in war. They are not skilled in diplo- 
macy. To study the delicate relations among govern- 
ments in order to ascertain what force is necessary to 
preserve the peace has not been in the line of their edu- 
cation. Is it safe or wise to proceed upon the theory 
that other nations are going to do their utmost to de- 
stroy us? Is it not almost certain that the military men 
would very much overrate the force legitimately re- 
quired by a nation to maintain its position? Is not this 
pretty nearly legislation for a certain class at the ex- 
pense of all classes? 

Take again the men who are profiting by these two- 
thousand-million-dollar contracts yearly for forts, guns, 
and ships. Is it not perfectly natural that their own in- 
terests should affect their judgment, making them also 
feel that our present system is a necessity? There are 
five million men constantly employed in military and 
naval service and twenty-five million men partially em- 
ployed. These men are looking to the ‘trade of war for 
their promotion; and in all the capitals of the world 
there is a large force of these people looking after their 
interests in the various parliaments. Who can estimate 
the influence of such interests on the legislation of the 
world, and what are we doing to meet it? We publish 
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books and tracts and hold occasional peace congresses, 
have hitherto received small contributions from a few 
disinterested persons, and have relied upon this to com- 
pete with the enormous army of people interested in the 
continuance of ‘the present war system. 

Great as is the power of moral and intellectual forces, 
we have before us a task that few comprehend. It is 
for us not only to institute the measures necessary to 
curtail this awful waste of life and property, but to 
bring conviction to the masses that this question cannot 
be handled successfully by a few people. It is a work, 
a most difficult work, for the whole world. The All- 
wise Power has no hands or voices but ours. He must 
work through His creatures, and if we fail to take up 
His commands the work will have to wait. Latent 
feeling must be transformed into active work. The 
peace leaders have not impressed the people sufficiently 
with the idea that it is their work, and that it will never 
succeed with an indefinite and uncertain source of sup- 
ply. We must place responsibility as broadly as pos- 
sible upon the people and ask them to take a hand in 
this work, and contribute money and time to it. It is 
not enough for the minister in the pulpit to devote one 
Sunday in the year to a peace sermon! or for the teacher 
in the school to give one day in tthe year to lessons on 
peace; or the newspaper one editorial in the year; or the 
men of business and finance to have a convention once 
a year to talk over these matters. 

It will be the aim of the workers in our foundation to 
go into the field and impart to various circles their own 
enthusiasm and sense of responsibility. The people 
must be awakened to the necessity of taking a vital 
hand in this work. Especially must our young men be 
enlisted, young men in colleges and elsewhere. The fu- 
ture success of the work depends largely upon _ the co- 
operation of vigorous young men who wish to devote 
their whole lives ‘to carrying it forward, and who can in- 
spire in others the same feeling, until every preacher, 
and every teacher, and every editor, and every important 
business man in the whole world is brought into active 
service for the cause. 


UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE? 


“DURHAM. The effort to change the name of the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts to the University of New Hampshire has failed. 
It is likely to be some time before New Hampshire gets 
into the march of progress in such matters.” 

My dear Winship: Are you not a little “‘off’’ in the in- 
sinuation in that paragraph? The New Hampshire in- 
stitution is not a “university,” and probably never can 
be in fact, even if the legisiature should sanction such 
a high sounding name. It is doing good work under its 
honest name, “College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts.” The title “university” would be dishonest. 
Would it be a lack of progress if the Massachusetts 
legislature should refuse to rechristen the excellent ag- 
ricultural college at Amherst—‘“the University of Massa- 
chusetts’? Some of our agricultural friends occasion- 
ally seem to think that agriculture is somehow a cheap- 
ening title, and they want to sugar-coat the unpleasant 
appelation with the ludicrous title (under the circum- 
stances) of university. There is no parallelism between 
conditions which gave rise to and support the Universi- 
ties of Nebraska, Illinois, Wisconsin, etc., and New Eng- 
land conditions in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. -Many friends of agriculture and agricultural 
education grieve at the dissatisfaction with the good 
honest title of agriculture and ‘the silly pride to borrow 
the plumage (name) of university. 


G. M. W. 
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SPRING IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY DR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

Few people think of grasses as blossoming. 
They do, however, have flowers of their own 
sort, and very pretty they often are. Some, in- 
deed, like the sweet-scented “holy-grass,” of 
which true and pseudo Indians make baskets, ex- 
hibit lovely colors, though they possess neither 
calyx nor corolla. ; 

This holy-grass is a very early bloomer, and 
one now and then finds a patch of it near the 
upper end of some estuary, say on the Narra- 
gansett. Its fragrance betrays it afar off. In 
the woods on any warm day one will see the 
“Camberwell beauty,” or “morning bride,” that 
rich, deep-purple butterfly, edged with a band of 
yellow ochre, and dusted over with rufous hairs. 
These insects in imago form hibernate under the 
bark of trees unfil certain warm days coax them 
out. Then they love to suck honey hilariously 
from wounded birches or maples, and towards 
night retreat to certain snuggeries known only to 
themselves. They are followed soon after by the 
white-cabbage and the pale yellow clover butter-. 
flies, which seem the world over to follow the white 
men. The first of the three lepidoptera here 
mentioned is a large butterfly, unusual in colora- 
tion, and is known to science as Vanessa Antiopa. 
Its caterpillars are gregarious, and will soon strip- 
a willow shrub of all foliage. They are dark-pur- 
ple and hairy, and to those who shrink from larvae 
are rather demonic in appearance, but insect 
lovers find them very beautiful. They are com- 
moner with us than in the old world, from which, 
we believe, they came. 

Those who have at all loved nature seek in 
mid-March for a change in color in twigs of 
maples, willows, and other shrubs and trees. 
Now, too, one observes a spattering of sticky sap 
under maples and birches. The sugar hunter be- 
gins to hope for a crop. Green is now, ina 
sense, more common, or at least more vivid, 
than at any other season. There is less of it, to 
be sure, but what there is shines out with especial 
verdancy. Of course later it is more universal. 
Now it is the keynote of the color scheme. 
Nothing ever surpasses the verdancy of early 
mosses unless, perhaps, the ample, plaited leaves 
of white hellebore or the broad, coarse, net-veined 
ovate blades of skunk cabbage. 

All things considered, I think the wrongly- 
called “cowslip,” or marsh-marigold (the first 
name belongs of right to the primrose), is the 
showiest flower of early spring. 

“The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire 

In swamps and hollows gray,” 
in New England as in Old. In fact, it is recorded 
in manuals as adventive from Europe. No weed 
is, however, much more at home with us. 
One often sees a swamp of several acres 
aflame with it. The poets have always loved 
it, though it does not appear in the Shake- 
speare flora. Therein we find the true marigold, 
or Calendula, a very different thing. 

Simultaneously, there appear the little white 
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Virginia - saxifrages, with a rosette of spoon- 
shaped leaves, anda naked scape, bearing cymes 
of five-petaled flowers. The sweetish tasting 
stem, as in the case of the hollow stems of dande- 
lion that children weave into fragile chains, may 
be spread open into curls, and leaves its scent 
with us forever. It is one of those memories that 
goes well back to the dawn of intelligence. 

This is the time when “ladies’ tobacco,” or 

“early everlasting,” is everywhere seen in 
meadows with “bluets,” or “Quaker-ladies,” a 
pretty and appropriate name for these charming 
flowers. Appearing first in detached groups, 
they later, as by common impulse, throng to- 
gether and whiten the fields with simulated snow- 
drifts. 
_ Each group of bluets is, or may be, different 
from its neighbor group in the relative length of 
stamens and styles. Once supposed to be mere 
chance, this difference is now recognized to be of 
profound significance in the life of the plant. If 
free access of insects is impeded or prevented, as 
by gauze, either no seed at all sets, or what does 
is less vigorous than where insects can come at 
will and bring about a cross. This little plant 
belongs to the great and important Madder family, 
wherein is found cinchona, coffee, and madder. 
The first two of these are among man’s greatest 
blessings, so the more we know of their natural 
processes of increase, the better off we are in 
cultivating them. 

Often some study pursued by the savant in the 
seclusion of his laboratory, and for his own inter- 
est, or even amusement, may be pregnant with 


utmost good to the race. So apparently insignifi-_ 


cant a fact as _ the unequal length of styles and 


stamens in flowers of the same species may. 


mean the fortune of a government or corporation. 


WHOLESOME FRANKNESS. 


(This is an answer actually sent to a professor of edu- 
cation in a university by a very busy, faithful, and pa- 
tient superintendent. ] 

Professor . —— University School of Education:— 

Dear Sir: Your question as to “sources of waste in 
elementary education” certainly has the merit of 
breadth and inclusiveness. It reminds me of the little 
girl who hung over a banister as her father was leaving 
the house in the early morning with the plaint: ‘Papa, 
will you please answer two questions for me?’ 

“Certainly,” said the father, “but be quick, please.” 

“Well, how does God do miracles, and how do they 
make condensed milk?” 

Unfortunately the newspaper from which I take this 
story does not give the father’s answer, and the world 
may thereby lose much. The loss may, indeed, be as 
great as it was in the case of the student who explained 
his failure to recite by saying that he had known the 
proper answer to the question asked him, but had for- 
gotten it, bringing from his teacher the impassioned 
exclamation: “How unfortunate; the only man who ever 
knew the answer to this question has forgotten it!’ 

Now I have not forgotten the answer to your question 
because I never knew it. For my comfort I note, how- 
ever, that Iam not asked to state fully and definitely all 
the causes of loss, nor even the one great source, but 
only what I “consider” itto be. As my guess, therefore, 
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may be as good as that of the next man I offer the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. “The main source of waste” is poor teaching and 
faulty learning, half and half. Q. E. D. Others may 
“consider” differently, but I defy any man to prove that 
my answer is not correct. 

2. As, however, there has ever been but one perfect 
Teacher, and but one perfect Child as learner, it may be 
that your question is not intended to measure up to per- 
Tection, but only to what may reasonably be expected. 
If, for instance, in any given system of schools, teachers 
could be divided on merit into two equal classes and if 
‘the second class could be made to do as good work as 
ithe first, or could be replaced by teachers equal to those 
an the first, I estimate that waste would be reduced 
thirty per cent. This is not immediately feasible, but it 
is not too much to hope for. For the remaining seventy 
per cent. I suggest (a) Absences, irregular attendance, 
ete., twenty per cent.; mental abnormalities, not mainly 
feeblemindedness but sub-normal, “born short” in some 
particulars, etc., twenty per cent.; physical defects, bad 
eyes, ears, throats, malnutrition, ete., twenty per cent.; 
indifference of parents and lack of interest on the part 
of pupils, ten per cent. Total, 100 per cent. 

3. Or, perhaps, your question may assume, as I do, 
that we are at least getting as good teaching as we pay 
for, and may expect an answer in which the question of 
the teacher does not enter. 

At a recent meeting of the grammar masters of 
there was, a little to my surprise, a general agreement 
that the willingness of parents to condone poor work 
by children, carelessness about attendance, readiness to 
allow children to stay from school for trifling causes, 
and general lack Of interest in the work of the school 
with resulting indifference on the part of children, Is 
their “largest obstacle to good work. Within a week I 
have heard the president of one of our largest and best 
colleges say that the failure of parents to take the seri- 
us business of the college seriously, and the resulting 
attitude of mind in students, is the dry rot which Is 
eating the life out of the college. 

if, therefore, this attitude of mind, which I have so 
imperfectly suggested in a paragraph, but which would 
take an hour to -describe fully and accurately, be 
summed up in the one word, “indifference,” I would ar- 
range “sources of waste” somewhat as follows:— 


Indifference on the part of parents and pupils..... 20% 
Absences and irregular attendance............... 20% 
Mental abnormalities, including, in the low grades, 

Physical defects 20% 
Lack of adaptation of courses to individual chil- 

Lack of knowledge of English on the part of for- 


Social unrest, outside interests and distractions... 5% 

2. The Curriculum.— 

ga) “Is it overcrowded?” No. 

(>) “What subjects should be eliminated?’ No sub- 

jects should be omitted. 

(c) “What subjects curtailed in time?’ If I knew of 

any subject which ought to be curtailed I should curtail 

it to-morrow. My time allotment, made several years 

ago, represented my best judgment, of course. All 

teachers in the city were consulted in regard to it, and 

the allotment was in accord with their judgment, as 

well as with my own. Changes have recently been sug- 

gested, and will probably be made if generally desired, 

but I do not wish to announce them now. 

3. “Important unfavorable criticism of present-day 

methods in teaching.’’— 

(a) Doing too much of pupils’ work for them. 

>) Lack of consideration for differences in pupils. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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JOCOSE PEDAGOGY. 


BY MARY A. STILLMAN, 


THE ECONOMICAL ELEPHANT. 


“When traveling carry your trunk on your head, 
And save baggage charges,” the elephant said. 

..“You’ll find it convenient when you want to use it, 
And no one can smash it, or steal it, or lose it.” 


AGES OF LIVING MONARCHS. 


The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen at Eighty-Four the 
Oldest Sovereign in Europe. 


{From the Gentlewoman.] 


There are a great number of very old sovereigns 
among the rulers in Europe. The doyen is the duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen, who completed his eighty-fourth year 
on April 2. Next comes Kaiser Franz Josef of Austria, 
king of Hungary, who was eighty on August 18. 

Then follow Prince Heinrich of Reuss J. L., who fs 
seventy-eight; the pope, Pius X., who completed his 
seventy-fifth year on June 2; the king of Roumania, 
who is seventy-one; Prince Johann of Liechsenstein, 
who is seventy; the king of Montenegro, who is sixty- 
nine; the king of Denmark, who is sixty-eight; the king 
of Servia, sixty-six; the sultan, sixty-five; the king of 
Greece, sixty-four; the Prince zu Schaumburg-Lippe, 
sixty-four; the king of Wurtemberg and the king of 
‘Bavaria, who are sixty-two; the grand duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, sixty-two, and the prince of Monaco, 
sixty-one. 

Among the reigning princes in middle age, the grand 
duke of Luxemburg, fifty-eight; Prince Gunther of 
Scharrzburg-Rudolstadt, fifty-eight; the grand duke of 
Oldenburg, fifty-seven; the duke of Anhalf, fifty-four; 
the king of Sweden, fifty-three; Kaiser Wilhelm, who 
was fifty-two on February 27: the king of Bulgaria, 
forty-nine; the prince of Waldech and Pyrmont, forty- 
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five; the king of Great Britain and Ireland and the king 
of Saxony, forty-five; the Czar, forty-two; the grand 
duke of Hesse, forty-one,and the king of Italy, forty. 

The younger monarchs are the Prince zur Lippe, 
thirty-nine; the duke of Saxe-Altenburg, thirty-nine; 
the king of Norway, ‘thirty-eight; the king of the Bel- 
gians, thirty-five; the grand duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
thirty-four; Prince Heinrich Reuss a.L., thirty-two; the 
queen of the Netherlands, ‘thirty; the grand duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, twenty-eight; the duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, twenty-six, and the king of Spain, who 
is now the youngest reigning monarch, twenty-four. 


BOOK TABLE. 
A BEGINNER'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 


Herbert Ernest Cushman, professor of philosophy In . 


Tufts College. Volume IL, Ancient and Mediaeval 
Philosophy. Volume IL, Modern Philosophy. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
List price, each volume, $1.60, postpaid. 

Professor Cushman has demonstrated the possibility 
of preparing a history of philosophy that not only pre- 
sents all vital facts in the evolution of philosophy from 
earliest times to the present, but the possibility of so do- 
ing it as to’ keep the student’s interest always in mind, 
making the study attractive from first to last. An es- 
pecial charm of these two volumes is the way in which 
there is always present as a canvas upon. which to place 
the philosophic movement, the geography and ‘the liter- 
ary and political activity and development of every 
eountry in which philosophy played an important part. 
Volume I. is already in use in Harvard University and 
in several other important colleges hike Dartmouth and 
Amherst and state universities like Ohio and Iowa. 
HUXLEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SELECTED 

ESSAYS. Edited by E. H. Kimper McComb of Man- 

ual Training high School, Indianapolis, Ind. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 186 

pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A delightful reader based upon the life and works of 
an eminent Englishman. As a sample of good English 
it is of conspicuous merit. And it is a worthy thought 
to select such reading for the youth of our advanced 
schools to-day, who are so repeatedly tempted to use 
degenerate English and to drop into eastern or western 


eolloquialisms, and even slang. Huxley’s English 1s 


fine, while it is never stilted. The editor has an intro- 
duction and several pages of notes, which are of pro- 
found interest and merit. 


SILVER SERIES OF*CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES. 

MILTON’S SELECT MINOR POEMS. 123 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

*“POPE’S TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD— 
BOOKS I. VI., XXIL, and XXIV. 126 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 


MACBETH. 269 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLS OF THE KING, SELECTION. 
233 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Burdett & Co. Each neatly bound, 
edited. 

The Silver Classic Series already has upwards of forty 
classics, including all the texts required for college en- 
trance both for study and practice and for reading and 
pragtice from 1911 to 1915 inclusive. The type, paper, 
and binding are made for beauty as _ well 
.The editing is in every case by a master in English, 
usually in secondary schools famed for success in this de- 
partment. The introduction, annotation, and other aids 
in study follow the latest information, literary stand- 
ards, and pedagogical ideals. Notwithstanding the lit- 
erary art and mechanical skill the price meets the re- 
quirements of popular school use. 


Silver, 
admirably 


THB EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE. By A. S&S. 
Mackenzie. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.50, net; postage, 20 
cents. 

This work affords an intelligible view of comparative 
literature. We learn how the hunters’ choric dance 
leads to modern drama; how tribal face-painting fore- 
shadows the literary masque; how Aesop’s and La Fon- 
taine’s fables have descended from primitive animal 
myths; how Punch-and-Judy shows, Christmas pan- 
tomime, and Hallowe'en festivity have played their part 
in literary evolution, and how magic song. was trans- 
formed into the religious hymn. Social evolution has 
become a comparatively familia. subject. Here is 
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shown how the evolution of literature has gone hand in 
hand with that of Society and civilization. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Book One, Language 
and Literature. By Sarah Withers and James P. 
Kinard, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  [llustrated. 
Price, 40 cents, net. 
This is an exceedingly valuable text-book in English. 

We said in the Journal of Education upwards of two 
years ago that the work in English in the training 
school of Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. C., was of 
surpassing excellence, and that the credit therefor was 
due, primarily, to Miss Sarah Withers. The publishers 
have left nothing undone .that could make the book 
beautiful in the extreme. 

* The two criticisms that one hears of teachers of Eng- 

lish is that some books are ideal theoretically, but do 

not get results, and others get results, but the method 
is not defendable. In this book the effort is to employ 
methods that are reasonable and creditable, and will at 
the same time get results. There are fourteen elegant 


full-page pictures for which suggestions for study are 

provided. 

DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD. Edited by As- 
sistant Professor Philo M. Buck, Jr., of University of 
Nebraska. Boston; Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 943 
pp. Price, 70 cents. 

Readers of Dickens consult their own tastes as to 
which of his many works was his masterpiece. To 
many—and these not poor judges—‘‘David Copperfield” 
wears that honor. That it has a large autobiographical 
element in it is generally conceded, and that it is on this 
account popular with many of his readers needs no em- 
phasis. That it is an excellent work for supplementary 
reading in high school er even college goes without say- 
ing. The editor is sparing in his annotations, for the 
reason that they are not greatly needed, the text being 
quite self-illuminative. But his introduction is a valu- 
able appreciative essay on Dickens, in whch he tells us 
much of the famous author himself, but more of the 
make-up of the story, and the place it may fairly be 
given in the works of the “Victorian Age.” 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 
for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids 
Comfort. 


No Smarting—Just Bye. 


Government and Politics 
in the United States 


By WILLIAM BACKUS GUITTEAU, 


Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Obio. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. List Price, $1.00. Postpaid. 
A Textbook for Secondary Schools. 


he plan of this book is in accord with 
us the general belief of teachers of Civics 
that the presentation of this subject 
should commence with local government, 
and then proceed to the study of the govern- 
ment of the state, and finally of the nation. 


In accordance with the legitimate de- 
mand that greater attention be given to the 
study of applied civics special emphasis is 
laid upon the functions or activities of gov- 
ernment ; more than ha!f of the chapters of 
the text are devoted to the work which gov- 
ernments perform. 


The illustrations have been collected 
from all parts of the country, and are more 
numerous and appropriate than in any simi- 
lar textbook. There are, also, maps and 
many graphical diagrams. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be availabie, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 27-29: Georgia Educational 
Association, Macon, Ga.; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Roland B. 
Daniel, Columbus; secretary, Su- 
perintendent Clifford Smith, La- 
Grange. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


May 5, 6: Illinois Superintendents 
and Principals’ Association, De- 
Kalb. 


May 11, 12, 18: Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
aoe Eva B. Struble, Newark, 


May 12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston 
Latin school, Boston; Bernard M. 
Sheridan, president; Payson Smith, 
Augusta, Me., secretary. 


Fume 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-26: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 

peake City, secretary. 


Gane 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tate of Instruction, Providence, R. 
Edwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Plagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, II]. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Montpelier; Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, Spring- 
field, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
MONTPELIER. Elwell A. Bishop. 
principal of Montpelier Seminary, has 
been appointed by Governor Mead 
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CAPRONI CASTS 


Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all Periods 
for Schoolroom Decoration 
Large Variety of Historical Subjects. Illustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 


P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


Boston 


member of the state board of educa- 
tion to succeed Superintendent O. D. 
Mathewson. 


RANDOLPH CENTRE. Edwin F. 
Green, superintendent of schools in 
the Richford district, has peen elected 
to the superintendency of the State 
Agricultural high school at Randolph 
Centre, and Leo C. Cook, principal of 
the high school at Johnson, has been. 
appointed assistant superintendent. 
Both men are graduates from the 
State Agricultural College. 


RUTLAND. The annual meeting 
of the school officials in Rutland 
county will be held in Rutland April 
21. Dr. Charles 8. Caverly, president 
of the state board of health, and 
Mason S. Stone, state superintendent 
of education, will address the meet- 
Ing. 

Miss Marion G. Lees, for the past 
eight years supervisor of drawing 
and manual arts in the schools of 
Nahant, Mass., has been elected as 
teacher of drawing in the Rutland 
schools in place of Miss Isabeile C. 
Mackenzie, who has accepted a simi- 
lar positioa in the New York city 
schools. 

Miss Christine L. Nelson of West 
Suffield, Conn., has been engaged as 
the teacher of Latin in the Rutland 
high school in place of Miss Eleanor 
S. Ross, who has been granted a leave 
of absence 

New school buildings will be 
erected this year in Pittsford, Mid- 
dlebury, St. Albans, Chelsea, and 
Pownal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Upon the retirement of 
Dana P. Dame, ten years. superin- 
tendent of the Parental school, the 
teachers and the officers of the insti- 
tution presented him with a beauti- 
ful picture and an elegant chair, ac- 
companied by a letter, from which 
we quote the following paragraph:— 

“We, who have worked with Dana 
P. Dame while he was superintend- 
ent of the Boston Parental school, 
wish to express our high esteem for 
him personally, and to testify to his 


antiring efforts and conscientious 
work for the mental, moral, and 
physical uplift of the boys entrusted 
to his care. We have always found 
him a courteous, honorable, upright, 
and just man, considerate of all with 
whom he had dealings, with high 
ideals and an earnest desire to live up 
to them. Mr. Dame has a firm belief 
that in every boy there is a latent 
goodness, and that it is our duty to 
seek out this quality and foster it. 
He has tried in every possible manner 
to be a friend to the boys who have 
been placed in his charge, striving to 
create and maintain a homelike at- 
mosphere, supplying to many that 
which they have missed elsewhere, 
hoping thereby ‘to influence them to 
live useful, happy lives here, and to 
grow into manly men later. His 
whole thought has been the good of 
the boys.” 

The Boston city coincil committee 
having the Parental school in charge 
in their last report said: “This instl!- 
tution is in good eondition, the build- 
ings scrupulously clean, the inmates 
well cared for, and the school con- 
ducted in a most efficient manner.” 


NEWTON. The interest in the 
work of a great technical school was. 
demonstrated the other evening when 
about 2,000 visitors inspected the 
work of the classes at the Technical 
high school. The classes in wood* 
working, forging, printing, cooking, 
sewing, design, typewriting, and 
others were engaged in their regular 
work. 

NEW BEDFORD. Superintendent. 
Allen P. Keith’s popularity with his 
board of education was clearly dem- 
onstrated when he was re-elected 
and the term of office fixed at three 
years by a vote of 11 to 4. This is 
the first time a superintendent in the 
city has escaped an annual election. 


SALEM. Miss Bee Mayes, an In- 
dian girl of the tribe of Ojibways, 
characterized the customs, songs, and 
dances of her people in a fascinating 
manner at the Normal school _re- 
cently. Her program was introduced 
and accompanied by Herbert Seiler. 


STERLING. The late Harriet B. 
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Goodnow of this town left $100,000 — 


to Harvard University, the income to 
be used to aid poor boys in their col- 
lege course. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. - The new au- 
ditorium for Williams College will be 
the second most elaborate building at 
that institution, the Thompson Me- 
morial chapel being the finest edifice, 
architecturally, in western Massachu- 
setts: The auditorium will have this 
significance, that it will make the col- 
lege entirely independent. It will 
provide accommodation for all college 
functions of a public nature and be 
ample for the purpose. Hitherto 
Commencement day exercises have 
been held in the village Congrega- 
tional church. Even the chapel made 
no provision for them. Now they 
ean be conducted in the college’s owp 
property. This is also to be a me- 
morial building in honor of the wife 
of the donor, Hon. Alfred C. Chapin, 
formerly mayor of Brooklyn and a 
member of Congress. The cost will 
be about a quarter of q million dol- 
lars. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ROCKVILLE. Owing to the se- 
rious illness of Principal Ellis T. 
Hayward of the West District 
schools, John W. McClellan of Broad 
Brook has taken his position tempo- 
tarily. Mr. McClellan’s selection is a 
most commendable one, as he is 
highly recommended as an educator. 
He is a graduate of the Willimantic 
Normal school, and has taught with 
zreat success. 


MERIDEN. Miss Mary P. Ives of. 


81 Randolph avenue, teacher in the 
English department of the Meriden 
high school, has been granted leave of 
absence until September by the 
wchool board. Miss Grace H. Cham- 
berlain of Chelsea, Mass., has been 
engaged to complete the year,for Miss 
Ives. Miss Chamberlain is a gradu- 
ate of Radcliffe College and has had 
considerable experience in teaching 
English. 


BRIDGEPORT. The Wastern 
Commercial Teachers* convention, 
which was in annual session ‘in 
this city for three days, was brought 
to a close April 15, with a number of 
addresses and election of officers. 
Invitations were extended from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Albany, N. Y., for 
next year’s convention, but no decl- 
gion was reached on that matter. 
The officers elected were: President, 
Calvin <A. Althouse, Philadelphia; 
first vice-president, John LE. Gill, 
Trenton, N. J.; second vice-president, 
N. B. Stone, New Haven; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Caroline B. Stephens, 
Washington, D: C.; general secretary, 
Ff. B. Lakey, Boston. 


HARTFORD. The spring meeting 
of the Connecticut Schoolmasters’ 
Club was held at the Allyn house, 
and was the largest but one of any 
meeting held by the club, there being 
upward of 100 members present. 
Secretary C. D. Hine of the state 
board of education, Charles F. Smith 
of New Britain, and Howell Cheney 
of South Manchester, members of the 
state board of education; Professor 
H. E. Gregory of Yale, and A. P. 
Fletcher of the Bridgeport Trade 
school were the speakers. The fol- 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


moving feet of t 


dust can be practically eliminated. 


tionately. 
rooms, but also 


room or corridor 
public building, 
eliminates 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease, The constant change of classes and the ever 

ft the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ‘he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
} reserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use. 

A Free Demonstration. 

We want to prove the 
at our own expense. 


ney of Standard Floor wwe 
6 will treat free of charge one 

or part of one floor in any store or 
to show how Standard Floor Dressing 


dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will sent free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of E/acatio 
“Dust an ngers. he fealth of your il 
depend on your action. [PA a 


Schoo! Superintendents, Principals and 
or taformation, testimonials and our free 


STANDARD OIL CO! 
(Incorporated) 


NY. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


W. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presiaent Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literatmre, and 


in America. It a to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum.- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
onapplication to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AvrF., 


Bow BOSTON, MASS. 


lowing officers were elected: Pres!- 
dent, Marcus White, New Britain; 
vice-president, D. S. Sanford of Red- 
ding; secretary and treasurer, Walter 
B. Spencer, West. Hartford. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association had an 
all-day meeting on April 22 in the au- 
ditorium at Woodward high school. 
W. P. Burris, dean of the Teachers 
College of the Cincinnati University 
spoke on “The Basis of Pedagogical 
Peace”; George R. Twiss, high school 
inspector of Ohio State University at 
Columbus, on “The Professional 
Point of View’; G. M. Wilson, super- 
intendent of the Connersville schools, 
on “Eliminations and Enrichments,”’ 
and Professor Dennis of Earlham 
College had the closing address. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club held its 
annual meeting on April 15, with an 
address by Rev. Herbert Bigelow. 
The officers elected for the coming 
year are: Pliny A. Johnston, assistant 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. * 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountains. For all interested in sum 
mer study. 20 instructors, 45 courses. Special work 
for teachers, college and preparatory students and 
college graduates. Cool, comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Very low rates. Extensivecampus. Tennis 
courts Boating. Cross country tramps. July 5th 
to August 12th. Illustrated booklet. Address 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 
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principal of the Woodward high 
school, president; C. D. Roberts, prin- 
cipal of the Whittier school, vice- 
president; T. W. Gosling of Hughes 
high school, recording secretary; W. 
H. Maddux of Winton Place, finan- 
cial secretary, and W. W. McIntyre, 
of Norwood high school, treasurer. 
The five new members of the execu- 
tive board elected were: J. W. Hall 
of the University of Cincinnati, the 
retiring president; 8S. T. Dial, princi- 
pal of Lockland school; O. P. Vorhees 
of the Oyler school; S. T. Logan of 
the fourth intermediate, and Walter 
Aiker, supervisor of music. 

The annual banquet of the Cincin- 
nati Women Teachers’ Club at Hotel 
Alms on April 15 was a brilliant af- 
fair. There were 150 present. Miss 
Louise Armstrong, president, was 
toastmistress, and made it presidents’ 
day. Only ex-presidents spoke, and 
each told of the achievements of the 
women in her term of office. 

WISCONSIN. 

MENOMONIE. A bill is before 
the legisiature providing for the pur- 
chase of Stout Manual Training In- 
stitute and conducting it as a state 
institution. The chances favor the 
passage of the bill. 


IOWA. 


CLARION. M. L. Howell, who 
succeeds Mr. Benson as superintend- 
ent of Wright county, has gone for- 
ward with every progressive phase of 
school work with which Mr. Benson 
gave the county a national reputa- 
tion. Mr. Howell believes the mis- 
sion of the country schools is “The 
Rural Uplift of Boys and Girls.” 


NEBRASKA. 


HASTINGS. Nothing more satis- 
factory has occurred in the educa- 
tional world for a long time than the 
immense triumph of the friends of 
Superintendent S. H. Thompson and 
the noble progressive movement 
which he has inspired. He has had 
as satisfactory progressive work as 
the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion has seen anywhere, and only a 
very few cities have approached his 
success jn this. efijs great success 
aroused a lot of jealousy and some 
other vicious sentiments, and it 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO YOUR EVE 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives of Free Text Books 


and to Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


theHolden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. HOLDEN, Secy. 


looked as though those thus afflicted 
would win, but the citizens rose in 
their majesty and cleaned out every 
vestige of the opposition. Few tri- 
umphs have been as complete. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Professor Gordon J. 
Laing of the University of Chicago 
Latin department has accepted an 
appointment by the American Arch- 
aeological Institute as annual  pro- 
fessor at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome. Profes- 
sor Laing succeeds Professor H. R. 
Fairclough of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 

CHARLESTON. R. A. James of 
this city has the best ear of corn of 
the 3,125,713,600 bushels raised in the 
United States. It was Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, ten inches long, seven and one- 
half inches in circumference, twenty 
rows, six kernels to the inch, five- 
eighths of an inch in depth, five-six- 
teenths of an inch in width. 


MISSOURI. 


This was one of the first of the 
western states to introduce social cen- 
tres in connection with the schools. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The schools are 
awake to their new responsibilities, 
as is seen in the establishment of an 
admirably* equipped and noble-spir- 
ited social centre in connection with 
the schools. 

BEREA. Berea College has _ re- 
ceived $100,000 from Dr. K. Pearson 
of Chicago. This check completes 
65,000,000 that he has given to edu- 
cational and religious causes. Of 
this $1,000,000 has gone to Chicago 
institutions. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


State Superintendent J. E. Swear- 
ingen has led the state out in a noble 
way educationally. The State Asso- 
ciation this year was attended by 
1,100 teachers, which is a far larger 
number than ever before, and the 
spirit and power of the meeting was 
more significant than the number In 


attendance. Mr. Swearingen has 
done much by way of linking the edu- 
cational to the agricultural interests. 
Speaking’of this new movement Mr. 
Swearingen says: “This tendency 
does not overlook or underrate the 
essentials of all education. The 
three R’s are no less ‘indispensable 
for industrial efficiency than for cul- 
tural efficiency. But the idea that 
corn and cotton roots supply less edu- 
vation than do Latin and Greek roots 
is not borne out by modern science.” 
The commissioner of agriculture says 
that the farm demonstrations in corn 
have in three years increased the 


value of that crop from $17,5vv,000 to . 


$50,000,000. In all this vast increase 
in the value of the corn crop the 
schools have played a vital part 
through the Boys’ Corn Club. The 
first Boys’ Corn Club was started in 
1907. Every county superintendent 
in the state is promoting the forma- 
tion of these clubs. 

The state gives a diploma signed by 
the governor to every boy that raises 
more than seventy-five bushels to the 
acre. Last year 142 boys won one 
of these diplomas; forty-two boys 
raised more than 100 bushels; twenty- 
four boys raised, more taan 110 bush- 
els; four boys raised more than 150 
bushels. The average for the state 
was eighteen and one-half bushels. 
The champion corn raiser of the 
world is a South Carolina boy. In 
1909 A. Banscombe Usher raised 
152% bushels. This last year, 1910, 
Archie Odom raised 177 bushels, and 
Jerry Moore, age fifteen years, raised 
228 bushels and three pecks. Asa 
reward for this record the state legis- 
lature has voted him a four-years’ 
scholarship in the State Agricultural 
College. The board of trade of the 
state gave him a free trip to Wash- 
ington. The direct net cash profit 
selling the crop by the bushel would 
have been $128, but for seed corn and 
fn prizes it netted him more than 


$1,000. 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. The State University 
is to have a five-weeks’ summer ses- 
sion, a feature of which will be art 
and industrial teaching by experts 
of the Prang Company’s selection 
and direction. 
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- TEXAS. 


PLAINVIPW. Wayland Baptist 
College has received an additional 
gift of $100,000 from Dr. Wayland, 
founder of the college. 

CORPUS CHRISTI. The State 
Normal school is to have a short 
summer session. 


OKLAHOMA. 


TULSA. Rev. Frederick W. Haw- 
ley of Bloomington, Illinois, has 
been elected president of the college 
of this city. Mr. Hawley was in 
this state for ten years. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. The Inland, Empire 
Teachers’ Association, whose mem- 
bership is composed of teachers of 
eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, 
western Montana, and _ northern 
Idaho, held a very successful session 
April 6-8 at Spokane, Washington. 
The lecturers included Dr. James L. 
Hughes, inspector of schools of To- 
ronto, Canada; L. H. Weir, traveling 
secretary of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, and A. P. Hollis of 
the State Normal school of North Da- 
kota. The association was most 
highly favored with an excellent ad- 
dress by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
which brought to admirable conclu- 
sion a carefully planned and well 
carried out program. The officers 
elected for the next year are as fol- 
lows: President, C. A. Duniway, Ph. 
D., president of the University of 
Montana; first vice-president, Pro- 
fessor N. P. Coleman, Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Washington; sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Grace M. 
Shepherd, state superintendent of 
schools of Idaho; third vice-presi- 
dent, E. E. Bragg, La Grande, Ore- 
gon; secretary, Professor E. O. Sis- 
son, Ph. D., head of the department 
of education, University of Washing- 
ton; treasurer, Miss May Trumper, 
Kalispell, Montana. Plans are al- 
ready under way for the next annual 
meeting, the time and place of which 
will be announced later. 

Thursday evening, April 6, at Dav- 
enport’s, twenty-four of the leading 
school men met and dined and talked 
and thus informally inaugurated the 
Schoolmasters’ Club of the Inland 
Empire.” Annual meetings with din- 
ner and informal program will be in 
order. W. P. Smith was at a later 
meeting elected secretary, and will 
have to arrange for the banquet pro- 
¢ram for next year. | 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. No publie school demon- 
stration in this city has ever ap- 
proached that of the high school con- 
cert under the direction of Miss Pearl 
Martin and Miss Alice Maxson. In 
all about ninety young people partic!- 
pated during the evening. There was 
an orchestra of thirty-one pieces, a 
glee club of twenty-four voices, and 
a chorus of thirty-six. A special to 
the Journal of Education says:— 

“The Glee Club—twenty-four 
young ladies—was wonderfully pleas- 
ing. Throughout the evening the 
distinctness of enunciation of the 
Singers might well Itave excited the 


envy of professionals. The quaint 
lilting ‘Ronde d’Amour,’ played by 
the orchestra, was just German 
enough to be picturesque, without be- 
ing in the least grotesque. The 
Larghetto was given with expres- 
sion that made it appeal even to those 
not familiar with music of its cali- 
bre. In the ballet music the training 
of the young musicians showed in 
their perfect co-operation. If opera 
singers manage the difficulties of ar- 
ticulation as well as did these young 
girls there would be nothing to pre- 
vent one having English grand 
opera.” Our correspondent says; ‘If 
this is amateur music, then let us 
have nothing but amateur music.” 
The Misses Martin and Maxson de- 
serve all the honor they received. 


WYOMING. - 

LARAMIE. Professor T. 8. Par- 
sons, agronomist at the experiment 
station of the University of Wyom- 
ing, has declined to take charge of 
the dry farming experiments for the 
state of Wyoming, preferring ‘to re- 
main with the university. He in- 
formed the dry farming commission 
that he would be willing to take 
over the experiments if they could 
be transferred to the agricultural 
college of the university, but that 
even with a less salary he preferred 
to remain with the university. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia has adopted a system of 
standardization for its colleges. 
Hereafter no institution will be rec- 
ognized by the state board of educa- 
tion unless it conforms to certain con- 
ditions of entrance requirements, 
curriculum, and instruction force. 
Any college to receive recognition 
must submit to an inspection every 
year, and the names of those which 
do not comply with the requirements 
may be removed from the list. Un- 
der the new system a college must 
engage the full time of at least six 
professors, and have a four full years’ 
vourse in liberal arts and _ sciences. 
A university must comprise such a 
college, one or more professional 
schools, and a graduate school offer- 
ing adequate courses for the degrees 
of master of arts and doctor of phil- 
osophy. As to admission require- 
ments, every listed university and 
college must demand the work of a 
standard high school, with a four- 
year course, fourteen five-hour units. 
No student under twenty can be ad- 
mitted as a conditioned or irregular 
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étudent, unless he offers at least tem 
five-hour units. Conditions must be 
removed within two years of work 
that does not count for a degree. A 
student of twenty may be admitted 
as a special student if he give proof 
of preparation for his special work. 
A degree from a gradua‘e school en- 
titles the holder to a twelve-year cer- 
tificate for teaching in public high 
schools; a baccalaureate degree, a 
ten-year certificate; graduation from 
an institution with a four-year course 
requiring three years of high school 
preparation, a seven-year certificate; 
from a similar institution requiring 
two years’ high school preparation, a 
five-year certificate; from one requir- 
ing one year of high school prepara- 
tion, a three-year certificate. 


NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. _The movement te force 
the Cornell authorities to draw a 
color line at the university has sig- 
nally failed. President Schurman 
declares that the portals of the col- 
lege must be open to men and women 
of all races and creeds. That is his 
answer to the petition of the 269 “co- 
eds” to have two negro women stu- 
dents barred from rooming in one of 
the dormitories. That is his answer 
also to the request that the university 
state definitely its position on the 
hegro question. Dr. Schurman says 
he has not a particle of doubt that the 
women students will make life pleas- 


ant for their colored sisters in the 
dormitory. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOHNSTOWN. The city is in the 
throes of a great excitement over the 
election of a superintendent. John N. 
Muir, who has been here for six 
years, is reported to be slated to go, 
but the people are making a lively 
time for the opposition, and they are 
led by the Daily Democrat, which ts 
making it exceedingly interesting for 


those who plan for Mr. Muir’s retire- 
ment. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Miss Louisa 
McDermott of the school department 
is making an heroic effort to secure 
adequate financial support for the 


promotion of school gardens. Here. 


are a few of her paragraphs in the 
San Francisco Examiner:— 

“Our school grounds should be 
radiating centres for civic improve- 
ment. They suould be well plante@® 
and well kept—the beauty place of 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate= 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. Los Anion, Cai., 238 Douglas Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bldg. 


Che James F. WicCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school autlorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


Competent teachers in demend. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WR 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
short hotice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


BOSTON 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Connection 


THE FICKETT TEACHI RS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


C. J. Albert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
tor our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.’”” Western 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


623 So. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Administration of the College Curriculum..... Foster Houghton Miffii 


Myers Sherman,Freneh &Co., “ 1.20 
Craftsmanship in Teaching.................. -.- Bagley The MacmillanCo., N.Y. 1.10 


Foods and Their Adulteration... eee Blakiston Co., Phila. 4.00 
The Professor’s Hastings Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis 1.25 
Hand work Instruction for Boys................. Pabst Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 1. 

- Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth ....Sprague [Ed.] Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. — 
Tennyson’s Idylis of the King.................... homas [Ed.] “ “ — 
Select Minor Poems of John Milton............. “ “ — 
The Dweller on the Threshold.................... Hichens Century Co., 6 1.10 


An Anthology of Modern English Prose.....Bar- nett & Dale ae 1.95 


The Individual and Society .................... Baldwin . dger . 
The Assembly Praise Book........ Lewis & Max- well [fEds.] C.C, Birchard & Co., “ — 


the neighborhoods. The school gar- 
den should be the nerve centre for all 
the home gardens of the neighbor- 
hood. That has come to pass in the 
city of Cleveland, where the schoo] 
garden idea carefully been 
worked out. Cleveland has a home 
gardening association that has ac- 
complished much for the betterment 
of the homes. It did not arrive until 
they worked through the public 
schools. In one school of 300 pupils 
every child had his own home-grown 
vegetables on exhibit at the annual 
show. We ‘nave the soil and the cli- 
mate, and commercial vegetable gar- 
dens. Comercial gardens do not de 
velop home gardens. The school 
garden does. It has done it in many 
cities. My Middle-West mind mar- 
vels at it even yet, and my thrifty 
Middle-West soul marvels still more 


at the economic waste.” 


OAKLAND. The population by 
the latest census is 150,000 and the 
valuation $127,000,000; . the high 
school enrollment is 2,200; the city Is 
expending $750,000 a year on its 
schools and is doing it cheerfully. 
When the proposed new high school 
building is ready for occupancy the 


present site can be sold for $700,000. 
oon it was bought it cost but $20,- 


LOS ANGELES. BE. P. Rowell 
has taught forty-five years with but 
two days’ absence. It is the record 
for this state. He was for a long 
time in public school work, but of 
late yéars has had a prosperous 
boys’ school, the Rowell. 

BERKELEY. One of the instl- 
tutions with high standards is the 
Arts and Crafts Institute estab- 
lished and conducted by Professor 
F. H. Myer, formerly of the State 
University. Here are gathered up- 
wards of 200 earnest students of art. 
Some are seeking the culture of fine 
arts for the enjoyment of their lel- 
sure, othe~s are anticipating profit in 
painting, sculpture, or designing, 
while others look to teaching in 
studio or in the public schools. It 
is a rare place with genuine art 
training and inspiration. 


COLORADO. 


_ The columbine is the state flower, 
and the schools magnify it as such. 


DENVER. Charles M. Carter, 


TATE NORMALSCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BOYDER, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technica! training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY PrT- 
MAN, Principal 


MENEELY & CO. 

The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, : 
BELLS 


who has been art director in Den- 
ver for nearly twenty-five years, Is 
an artist of wide repute not only in 
this country but in France. He is a 
notable leader among public school 
art teachers and supervisors. 


PUBBLO. South Pueblo’s new 
high school building when completed - 
will represent an expenditure of more 
than $350,000. Superintendent J. F. 
Keating is meeting with great suc- 
cess in his administration of the 
schools of this thriving city. 

DENVER. Superintendent C. E. 
Chadsey is rapidly incorporating the 
best and most advanced ideas into 
the Denver system. Open-air schools 
will be inaugurated the following 
year in the Park Hill, McKinley, and 
Lakeview schools. Special schools 
for retarded pupils are already in 
successful operation in thecity. A 
trade school for boys will be opened 
in September with W. C. Borst as 
principal. A technical school is being 
planned and will be housed tempo- 
rarily in the Longfellow building. 
The board of education recently ap- 
propriated $10,000 for the equipment 
of p'aygrounds aad the salary of in- 
structors. 


Establish ew 
100 years ago. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Dr. James Or- 
mond Wilson, for many years super- 
intendent of schools of this city, was 
found dead in his home on April 2 
by a number of friends whom he 
had invited to gather in celebration 
of his eighty-sixth birthday. He 
was born in Royalston, Mass., April 
2, 1825. He was a_ graduate of 
Dartmouth College in the class of 
1850, was president of the National 
Education Association in 1880, and 
since 1892 had been president of the 
American Colonization Saciety. For 
a time he was in the United States 
treasury department, and was a 
lawyer previous to becoming super- 
intendent of public schools in Wash- 
ington. 


The average woman has a hazy 
idea that if her husband would give 
up smoking for a year he would save 
money enough to buy an automobile. 
—Somerville Journal. 


Some men don’t know how to hold 
a baby, and some men know how to 
hold a baby a great deal better than 
they like to do it—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 


When the woman who has bor- 
rowed a cupful of sugar of you re 
turns two cupfuls to pay the debt, 
how much do you owe her?—Somer- 
ville Journal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, _ | 


B. F. KEITH’S THBATRE: 


Nat Wills, the comedian, just re- 
turned from a trip to Europe, will be 
ene of the big featurés at B. F. 
Keith’s theatre next week. One fea- 
ture will be Charles Lovenberg's 
splendid operatic festival, with a 
large company of soloists and beau- 
tiful scenery. Howard and North, 
than whom there has never been any 
greater favorites on the vandeville 
stage, will be seen in their homely 
and amusing country classic, “Back 
to Wellington.” Fanny Rice will 
make her first appearance here in 
years, and a new feature will be 
Homer Miles and company in a most 
realistic comedy of New York life 
called “On a Side Street.” Others 
will be Lane and O’Donnell, knock- 
about comedians; Mareena, Nevarro, 
and Mareena in comedy acrobatics, 
and Leeds and LeMarr in a dancing 
act. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 465.] 


will be needed, and it looks now as if 
Massachusetts might be one of the 
two. 


THE CHINESE LOAN. 


The-final signing of the agreement 
for a $50,000,000 loan to the Chinese 
government by a group of American, 
Engiish, German, and French finan- 
ciers is an important financial and 
political event, as it marks the first 
entrance of American financial inter- 
ests in Chinese affairs. At first, the 
proposed loan was wholly an Amert- 
can enterprise, but events made it 
necessary to -admit the financiers of 
the three nations named as partici- 
pants. China is likely to need a 
great deal of money if its plans for 
railway, industrial, and political de- 
velopment are carried out; and it is 
probable that the present loan is the 
precursor of others under similar 
auspices. The bonds will bear five 
per cent. interest, and they are se- 
cured by the provincial revenues. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


Light is thrown on the cost of liv- 
ing in the United States from a new 
and certainly an unprejudiced source, 
namely a report by the British board 
of trade just presented to Parlia- 
ment. The conclusion reached in the 
report is that the cost of food and 
rent for American wage-earners 1s 
fifty-two per cent. greater than in 
England and Wales; but that, on the 
other hand, the weekly wages of 
American wage earners are more 
than two and one-quarter times as 
creat as those of English and Welsh 
workmen. In other words, if it costs 
the American wage-earner half as 
much again te live as it costs the 
British workman, he has two and a 
quarter times as large Wages to meet 
the bills. When we have ¢compar!l- 
Sons it is instructive to make them on 
both sides of the account. 


MAKE MONEY during the SUMMER SEA. 
SON by soliciting subscriptions for 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
Liberal commission. Extra cash prizes, 
Free advertising material. . Free sample 
copies and practical hearty co-operation. 
Address Desk 74, Scribner's Magazine, 


155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


TEACHERS’; AGENCIES. 


more than ever has brought principals to our office|who have come to us for 
APRIL careful recommendations of candidates whom they might see at work.: ln some 
instances, we have named two candidates who might safely be lookeo up for certain vacan- 
cies, but more often we have named only one hus on April 5, Supermtendent Redman of 
Hornell came to our office to look for a principal for one of his best grammar schools. He 
looked over the records of two or three teachers fitted for that work and picked out the 
one candidate best fitted ior his needs. He called her up by long distance telephose from 
our office, met her that afternoon in Utica, was pleased with her, and went to Oxford with 
her, where he spent the next day visiting her at work. Befere he had left her she had 
signed the contract to go to Hornell. On April 3, Superintendent Sherman of Englewood, 
N. J., came to our office to talk over the matter of a teacher of English in his high school 
at $900. We finally selected the two teachers who seemed to suit him best, one In central 
New York and one in western both at work and appointed 
New York. He visited them RECOMMENDATION the one from western New 
York. Dr. Summerbell of Lakemont was in need of a teavher of Art for Palmer Institute 
—Starkey Seminary. We named but one candidate, who was in Pennsylvania, and after 
a personal interview, Dr. Summerbell appointed her. M.. Roberts of the Ypsiianti Normal 
visited us in reference to a teacher of domestic science, and after looking over our records 
carefully, visited teachers at work in western New York and eastern Massachusetts, and 
at present expects to appoint one or the other. We are sending similarly this month 
through one candidate work, a St. Lawrence graduate to Winchester, Mass.. for science at 
$1,200; a teacher of commercial branches from Carthage to Jamestown at $700; a teacher 
of English and languages from Liberty to Tuckahoe at $700; a teacher of kindergarten 
from Rome to Fishkill-on-Hudson at $550; a teacher of commercial branches frcm Leon. 
ardsville to Lawrence at $900. We might indeed name many more similsr cases WORK 


but; these are sufficient] to serve fas, samples of our, April «ne candidate 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


POSITIONS FILLE 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and privaté schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer- 


MERICAN :.: 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
| SE atc? REIGN of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 
or address 


Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-i Exchenge Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
= 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


i TS with gooa general education wanted for department work i= 
PECIAL High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolt and ( oli g¢+ ip }enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with abibity to teach some ogee 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per menth. Fo: furtbe 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 L B 


uring each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Propricters 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY sencon street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supericr 
Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY wasn. 


Wash. 
Ninth year. Enrollment inJtwo agencies at 
abe ofone. Our free literature tells what we 


ave done for others. Address either office. 
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THE LATEST SCHOOL BOOKS 


Annals of Educational Progress 
During the Year 1910 


A Report cpon the Current Educatioral 
Activities Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph. D. 
Associate Superintendent of the Public Schools of Philadelphja 


This volum>is extremely designed to meet the 
demand for an intelligently edited and classified 
review of the educational occurences and move- 
ments during the year just closed. The educational 
development of 1910 surpassed in significance those 
of any preceding year, and the trend of educational 
thought both at home and abroad is presented in 
this volume with a fullmess and definiteness most 
helpful to educators. 


Being Volume VILE. in Lippinucott’s Educational Series: 
Cloth, $1.25. 


IN PREPARATION 


A Text-Book of Agriculture 
By K. C. DAVIS 
Rutgers_College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Illustrated by Photographs and Drawings. 


No School Library is Complete Without 


NEW Z 
LI PP I N CcOTT’ BIOGRAPAICAL Di CTIONARY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY a 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions, There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercis! teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Eric Pape School of Art 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Ilustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“‘ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ cy, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid positien 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. : 
“With very kind regards and thanks fer the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very traly yours.” , 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 


second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 


recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pieased with the work of your 

ency in keeping me well gyre in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreeiate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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